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1 loved her once with all my heart and soul; 
Her emile or frown was thea my noon or night; 
She walked with me and was my soul’s delight, 
For | was happy in ber sweet control. 


How pleased and proud I was when first I stole 
The unexpected kiss, and put to fright 
Her ruby lips! How all the world seemed bright, 
And Love's fair union no far-distant goal! 


Our hands were all but Joined when cruel Fate, 
With stern, relentiess frown, stepped in petween, 
And there remains; while I, without a mate, 
Am lefi alone to dream what might bave been; 
And ‘tis not balf so sad as what it seems, 
For now I spend my happiest hours in dreams. 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,”’ 








“MADAM'S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’ ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 


NE afternoon in the merry montb of 
() May, the tall iron gates of Knighton 

Revels were swung open by the old 
lodge keeper, and a young lady rode 
through. 

She was tall, though so admirably pro- 
portioned that there was not the slightest 
suspicion of “gawkiness;’’ slim, and, as 
the ancient writers were fond of saying, 
‘tot graceful demeanor.” In addition to a 
good figure, the gods—who, when they are 
in a good humor, are lavish—had bestowed 
upon ber a face, whict falls to the portion 
of few of the daughters of men. 

Ot a clear oval, almost colorless, save 
when excited, with large, dark eyes, shaded 
by long brows that swept the ivory-tinted 
cheeks, framed in a silken setting of soft 
black hair; with lips cleanly cut as a sta- 
tue’s—Iris Knigbton’s face was beautiful 
enough to have furnished a modei for a 
Titian ora Vandyck. But great as those 
painters were, in no one of their canvases 
is there a face so full of expression and so 
soul moving. 

Tbank Heaven, beauty is not uncommon 
in these lands; but there are two kinds of 
beauty: (hat which one admires and—for.- 
gots, and that which one teels and—re- 
members; and Iris Knighton’s was of the 
latter kind. 

The eftect of this lovely face was disas. 
trous enough when one saw it in repose, 
but when sve raised the long lashes and 
looked at you with one of ber peculiar, 
shady, bali-dreamy looks, one lost one’s 
heart at once and for ever. 

Byron remarks that the devil bas not in 
all bis quiver 80 deadly an arrow as a soft 
and beautiful voice; but though Iris Knigb- 
ton’s voice was musical, and capable of 
playing many tunes, it was the dark eyes 
which were the deadliest weapons in her 
armory, and Byron would have been the 
first to adroit it, if it bad been bis good for. 
tune to have lived long enough to have 
seen her—and ioved her, as he most as- 
suredly would have done! 


As the tall, black horse she rode paced 
jn a stately fashion down the road and 
through the single village street, as if he 
were proud of bis sweet burden, the good 
folks of Knighton, hearing the sound of 
hoofs came to their doors, or stood on the 
pebbly pavement; and the men doffed 


their bats and the women and children 
ropped profound but swiling curtseys, for 
Miss Iris was the daughter of Godtrey 


K nighton, ~wollread and Lord of the Manor 


of Knighton Beverly, and the most import- | 


ant lady in the place, 





Iris bowed to the  sempential, reverential 
greetings, but in an absent, dreamy ftash- 
ion, and did not litt her long, dark lashes 
until she had passed out of the village 
street on t Knighton Heath; then she 
pulled up, and, waiting until the groom 
came beside her, said: 

**You can go back, Fenn.” 

Considering that be had taken the trou. 
ble to groom and saddle his borse, and put 
on bis livery, the man might have been 
justified in looking a little surprised; but 
his face never moved a muscle, and touch- 
ing his finger to his bat, he turned and 
rode back as if the order were quite a mat- 
ter of course, and the most natural thing ip 
the world. 

Iris rode on, still slowly, until she bad 
reacbed the corner of the heath, then she 
stopped the borse again, and bending a lit- 
tle forward in the saddle, lo ked round at 
the view, which stretched like a panorama 
in a circle beneath ber. 

Now, tne view was not only a familiar 
one, but, 80 to speak, may be said to have 
belonged to her; for the hedged fields and 
coppiced woods for many a mile repre- 
sented the manor of which her father was 
lord and master. 

The Koigbtons were an ancient and a 
famous race. It had once been a marquis- 
ate; but in the troubled times a Knighton 
had been on the losing side in politics, and 
the winner had deprived bim of his title 
and his iands. Later on, when things bad 
settied down, the lands had been restored 
to them; but the Knightons of the day had 
refused to accept the restoration of the 
title, 

“A Knighton isa Knighton, and you can- 
not rob bim of bis name. It matters /ittie 
whether yoa put ‘my lord,’ or plain ‘Mr,’ 
before it.’’ 

And although the marquisate had been 
tendered them more tban onoe since, and 
quite in recent times, the Kni,btons of the 
day bad always politely but emphatically 
desiined it. 

So it bappened that the young lady who 
sot so still and motionless on her horse, 
was simp y ‘‘mies,’”’ instead of ‘‘my lady.” 

It will be guessed by the forego'ng plain 
statement: {the case, that the Koightons 
were proud; and it mus; be confessed that 
they were. Every fawily, we are told by 
people who ought to know, possesses ith 
special and distinctive fatiing, and the 
failing of the Knighions was—pride, 

They were proud of having had a mar- 
quisate; they were proud of baving lost it 
in a good cause; and they were provder 
still of baving refused its restoration. 

To be a Knighton of Knighton Revels, 
and lord and master of the inanor of Bev- 
erly seemed to Godirey Koaighton, and to 
Iris, too! almost as good as being King of 
England. 

8.6 was proud, and yet at times one 
would bave thougit her the merkest and 
bumblest creature in the world: when, for 
instance, she was talking to one of her peo- 
ple at some cottage door, or, better still, 
when she sat, as she would do for hours, 
with some sick child on ber knee or in her 
arms, while tbe poor mother stood watch 
ing ber tearful\y,as if her infant were 
lying asleep in the arms of an ange!. 

But proud or bumble, al! K sigbton, from 
the highest to the lowest, were fully oon 
vinced that no sweeter, no lovelier being 
existed than their liege lady, Miss Iris of 
the Revels. 

Whatever she may bsve been thinking 


of as sbe sat with ber eyes wandering over 


the view at her feet, there wasa strange 

nge of melanch ‘ soarcely f sadness 
pensive rele ! er eves: al 

t was a curious fact that s fa ex pres 


sion of wistful creaminess was far too fre 
quent a visitor in those 


orbs. 





dark and iustrous | 
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She was the o Gunainter of the richest man 
in the county; bis only child, the heiress 
to all bis immenss wealth. No wish was 
lett ungratitied. She had, as the old bal- 
lad says, ‘‘rich satins to wear, rare fruits to 
eat, and good horses to ride,’’ 

All the world, which is so bard and cruel 
a one for some of us, smiled on her, and 
yet when she pulled up on Koighton 
Heath to look at the view, that strange 
tinge of melancholy crept like a thief into 
her beautiful eyes. 

Perbaps it was that she missed that which 
crowns moat girls’ lives with happiness 
and peace—a mother; for, look pack as far 
as she could, Iris cou/d not from the dim 
visions of the past bring back any memory 
of her mother. Ever since she could re- 
member, she and her father had lived 
alone. 

She knew that her mother was an Ital 
ian, tbat her name was like her own, Iris, 
and that the years of her own childhood 
had been spent with her father in the land 
ot her mother's birth. 

It was from her mother doubtless, that 
she bad got the dark, lustrous eyes, the 
soft, black hair and long lashes, while her 
father b&d contributed the patrician face 
and the family pride. 

In addition to her beauty she had inher- 
ited another gift; she had the voice which 
is given to so many children of the sunny 
south—a voice as clear and full and musi- 
cal a8 a nightingale’s; imperial in its 
strength, and divine in its grace and power 
ot expression. 

But exquisite as it was, it was not often 
heard; for, strange to say, Godfrey K nigh- 
ton, unlike most fathers, was not pleased 
when his daughter sang. So she sang in 
the woods—her own woods, where none 
came but the gamekeepers or the laborers 
—or in her own rooms. 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that, be- 
cause be did not like to hear his daughter's 
voice in song, Godfrey koighton was a 
bard or unkind father; no man could iove 
a daughter more tenderly, more passion- 
ately than he did Iris, Cold, stern, al most 
forbidding to the reat of the world, he was 
tender nessa itself to ber. 

‘Cold and bard,’’ though expressive 
enough, scarcely convey any idea of his 
manner to the world, (16 was aman who 
spoke seldom, and smiled never, 

Just as a Roman lawgiver, he rarely 
melted to mercy, and woe be to the poacher 
caught red-handed in the act, or the thief 
found in the hen-roost or the peach or- 
chard! 

And, though 80 inftlexibly just, he was 
generous toa fault, There were no poor 
in Koighton, and no stranger was over 
turned away from the Revels’ gates until he 
bad appeased bis hunger and got some- 
thing In the way of coin to help him on bis 
way. 

But there seemed to bang a cloud over 
Godtrey hoighbton, and the faint tinge of 
sainess in Irie’s 6yes was but the vague 
refiaction of a deeper melancholy in his 
own. 

A shadow bung over the HKevela, but of 
its nature and cause every one, even Iris 
berself, was ignorant. 

He bad left Kagland a young man of 
twenty, bad leit itand disappeared as com- 
pletely as if he bad been dead, and bad re- 
turned fifteen years afterwards with his 


young daugbter, beautiful even then, 
though with only a promise of her future 
loveliness. She was fourteen when he 


came back, and beyond her age she knew 


potning 


1¢@ sald noting 
His past life 


mained as dark and mysterious as it had 


‘ 


in the far-eway south re 
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ever been during his absenoe, and there 
was oertainly no one of bis friends who 
dared to ask him a single question. 

He had married, his wile bad died giv- 
ing birth toa deughter, and Iris was that 
daughter; that was all that wee known, 
though no one could say that he bad actu- 
ally stated even this much; but the county 
was only too glad to welcome bim back on 
any terms, and welcomed with open arms 
the man who was lord of the manor of HKev- 
erly and the magnificent Revels which had 
so long remained closed and desolate. 

Iria may have been thinking of all this, 
or she may have been thinking of nothing 
atall. Of one thing she certainly was not 
pondering, and that was— love, 

The heiress of tue Kevels, if she bad been 
asugly as sin is popularly supposed to be 
—instead of being most charming and—en- 
ticing, alas!—would bave been sure to have 
had plenty of suitors: how much more cer- 
tain then was Iris Koighton with her al- 
most marvelious beauty and grace! 

Asa matter of fact there was not a youth 
within a radius of twenty miles who didn’t 
worship her, and dream of ber, and wish 
that he could, at any rate, die tor her; but 
Iris had remained untouched and unmoved 
by one and all. 

When they came ftluttering round her 
she looked at them with a far-away gaze, 
and smiled atal!l their compliments with 
her absent, dreamy smile; and half-mad- 
dened by ber indiflerence they one and all 
declared that the exquisite creature was 
just like a lovely statue, al! beaaty and no 
heart! 

And yet she would sit tor hours with « 
sick child clasped to her bosom, and her 
proud eyes would grow dim and moist at 
any story of sorrow and misery, and no 
one had ever a*ked ber for help and tound 
her heartless or deal to their appeal. 

She sat #0 long and in #0 rapt a dream 
that she did not hear the sound of another 
horse’s feet upon the thick beatber, and it 
was not until tue big black horse, who was 
called, frown sheer contrariness, Snow, 
pricked up his pointed ears, and began to 
fidget with his front ieys, that she awoke, 
and looking round, saw a yentioman rid- 
ing towarda her, 

The faintest, very faintest expression of 
annoyance—Wwell, scarcely aunoyance, but 
boredom—came into her 6yes as she saw 
him, and she looked hall Inclined to gather 
upthe réinsgand ty; but with @ sigh she 
turned Snow's head and sal awaiting the 
newcomer with & grave, pensive regard in 
bbr dark ey 6s. 

He was a youny inan, with a fairand by 
no means bad-iookiug iace—though rather 
too pretty and -and he was 
dress+d as nicely and caretully as if be bad 
come out of the Burlington Arcade: the 
neatest of coals, Lhe glvussiost of hats, toe 
prettiest prituarosKe gloves, tue shiniest of 
boots, and a rare orchid stuck in his but- 
ton-bole. 

As he came nearer bis lair face yrew tirst 
pink and then réd, aud in bis bashfulness 
and agitation the eyeglass, which bad been 
atuck io his le't eye, fell with ow clatter 
among the buttons of Lis pretty ovat 


wWwomaeanisgh 


4) —good-morning, Misa Kolgbton!" he 
said; be stawiimered & ightiy, and he had » 
little difficulty with Lia r’s,’ woich would 





pronounce theuselves like **w's,”’ 

*4, 90d-morning, L i AMlontacute!’”’ said 
{ris, and she held out her «tall gauntleted 
hand 

|} His lordal LOOk r #)00k it, and 
| grinne nol Deca ¢ om a lo » Which 
wan because he 

wa 


r Shing 
worse, and 
Wilh hie ‘tr 
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usual. 

“It—it’s a fine morning, isn't it?” he 
sald, furmbling with his eyeglass, after the 
manner of a nervous man, ‘J ustthe morn- 
ing for wide, ian't? We shall bave »—suin- 
mer here pwesently, sha'n’t we? Awfully 
giad summer's coming, aren't four’ 

*You,"’ said Iria, ip her low, full voice. 

There was silence for a moment, while 
the young man racked his braina for some- 
thing to may, and couldn't find it, because 
the only words that rang in his ears were 
“T love you! I love you'” then Iris looked 
at bie horse, which was panting a littie, 
and said: 

“Have you ridden very far, |.ord Monta- 
cute?’ 

He colored and stammered, tle had 
seen ber from the windows of Montacute 
‘Towers, and bad dashed into the yard, got 
hia horse saddled, leaped on ite back, and 
simply raced it up the hill to overtake her, 
That was why the auiinal panted and 
threw the white flecks of foam from its 
mouth, 

“Kr—er—n very far, I[—I was 
going to ride over and see Mr, Knighton 
about the—the"’ 


Oo, not 


he hesitated a second for 


an invention, then wound uyp— “the ball, 
you know,”’ 
“Ob, yea!” mald Iris, “You will nnd 


my father at home. He wasin the Ilbrary 
when I left; and you will oateh him before 
he goes out, | think. | am going to the 
Holt. (+ood-bye!” and with a nod and a 
sinile, she touched ber horse with the tip 
of her finger, and was off, 

Lord Montacute 
his head drooped. 

All the way up tne heath he had resol ved 
ashe raced along to ask her boldly and 
without hesitation to let him come with 
her; and now-— now there she was, almost 
out of sight; and he was left to carry out 
his absurd and go down to the 
revels, 

At that moment be would have given hie 
Norman name, his ancestral seat, the 
Towers, his wealth, everything, to ride be 
side her, and —ahe had gone! 

For a moment «a wild idea of racing after 
herand putting the request after all, seized 
him, but be hadn't the courage to meet 
those deep, lustrous eyes, tixed #o calmly 
and sweetiv upon him, and the look of 
faint wonder and inquiry which he knew 
would shine in them, and disconsolately, 
disappointedly, altogether wretchedly, the 
Karl of Montacute stuck his eye glass in 
his eye and rode down the bill. 


looked after her, and 


excuses 





CHAPTER II, 

KIN rode on with a Kigh of relief. She 

| did not disiike Ciarence, Lord Monta- 
eute by any meéans, and «ie would have 

tiked him very much If be badn’t been so 

obviously and palpably in love with ber. 

She had dreaded all the tine they had 
stood talking, (bathe would ask permission 
t acoompany ber, and even as she rode 
away, ahe feared that he would tollow In 
pursuit, and !t was not until she bad 
reached the continues of the heath, and had 
wot into a pretty lane, that she felt quite 
safe. 

The Hoit to which told lord 
Montacute that she wars going, was one of 
the outlying farma—of course belonging to 
the manor—and was in the oecupation of 
nurse of father’s, Iria often 
rode or drove over to s6e, and was received 
asa young goddess detgning t 
earth by alighting on it for 
hours, 


abe had 


an old her 
bless thea 
n few short 
She was #0 pleased at having e#soaped 
Lord Montacute that, looklog round first 
to see that she was quite alone, she began 
to sing; and it was just as if nightingale 
had mistaken the sun for the 
had burst into song. 

Snow, who knew hie beloved mistress's 
ways, dropped intoa walk, the reins fell 
loosely upon bis neck, and Iris, forgetting 
everything, glided uneonsciously from 
song to song. Now it was an old Mnglish 
ballad, then an Italian barcarolle, and 
ayain the soft, plaintive chant, which she 
could remember bearing the sweet, gentle. 
voiced nuns singing at vespers. 

Suddenly, so wuddenly that the song 
died upon her lips as if smitten by a blow, 
and Snow started and got on his hind legs, 
there came upon the air the sound of a 
huge voluminous bellow. 

[ris smiled and patted the horse, 

“You stupid!”’ she said. ‘It is 
old bull!” 

Hat the bellowing increased and grew so 
at, more to pacily the horse than 


moon and 


only the 


furious, tl 


satiafty her own curiosity, she rode up to | could not have done it, for her lips seemed 
e edge and ooked var The smile | fast locked 
a yered 6 al 4 Ls) mst OKOd I ind wildly, vaguely for 
; place ame & 8 farm wasa mile away; not a 
Drees alarm and disquietude SOUl War in sight, asif in mockery of the | 
be was looking over into a large Wea HUMAN peril, the birds sang brightly in the 
dow surrounded by a high hedge, having a tréea. 
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four-barred gate at the corner. Near the 
wate wasa big and particularly pugnacious- 
looking bull, and just below her stood a 
young man. 

The man and the animal stood looking 
at 6ach other steadily, the latter evidently 
working himself into a bovine fury, strik- 
ing the ground with his front feet, lashing 
his tail and waving his head; the former as 
evidently wondering how he was to get to 
the gate, and how long it would be before 
the bull came dashing across the meadow 
at him. 

Iris jooked from the bull to the man; he 
was young and straight as an errow—for 
he had drawn hiuweelf up in an unconscious 
attitude of defiance and readiness; his bare 
head—bis well-worn and battered hat lay 
on the ground—shone in the sunlight as 
only a bead of brown hair touched with 
gold can shine; his suit—sbooting jacket 
and leggings both—bore evidences of time 
and stress of weather, and his hands—as 
was the back of his neck—-were tanned by 
the sun’ 

In the first inomentary glance Lris knew 
that he was a gentioman. Presently, with- 
out seeing her, he turned his head and she 
saw that he was handsome. 

There was « suggestion of a swmile in his 
dark brown eyes, and about the lips balt 
hidden by a golden moustache which cer- 
tainly indicated anything but fear, and as 
if he found the situation rather amusing 
than otherwise; and Iris reflected the 
simile. But it was only for a second, for 
she knew the buli and realized the danger 
he was in. 

A word of warning rose to her lips, but 
for some reason which she did not analyze, 
she remained silent and simply waited. 

The bull set his bead down and uttered 
another series of bellows, struck at the 
gkround with increased viciousness, and, 
ax if to make sure of its prey, moved slowly 
towards the spot where the young fellow 
stood 

He waited a second, then began slowly 
and steadily to meet the animal, keeping 
his gaze fixed upon the sinall eyes of his 
foe and tightly grasping a sbort and ser- 
viceable oak stick. 

[rian sat immovable, her lips apart, her 
brows contracted with anxiety and sus- 
pense. Snow watched the scene with 
pointed ears and calm observant eyes, and 
it is probable that he was, being a horse, 
mentally laying heavy odds on his triend 
the bull. 

Slowly the two combatants approached 
éach other. Iris wondered if it could be 
possibile that the young man thought he 
could meet in fair fight and hope to over- 
come that huge brute with a small walk- 
ing-atick. 

But whatever his thoughts and hopes 
were, he went, as it seemed, to his doom, 
steadily and unflinchingly. 

The proceedings on the part of his foe 
were so unexpected that the bull stopped 
as if astounded for a moment, then, as if en- 
rayed by the audacity of the man, he ut- 
tered « louder roar than any that had pre. 
ceded it, and came tearing upon him. 

Iris turned white to the lips; she saw 
the young man raise his stick and beard it 
fall, apparently with the force ofan iron 
bar upon the bull’s snout—upon which it 
seemed to have as much aflectas a fly would 
have done if it lighted there instead—and 
then, as the bull lowered ita head to toss 
him, she saw the man leap to the left and 
make for the gate. 


The thing, the trick, was done so quickly, 
so cleverly, 80 gracefully, that her heart 
gave a bound, and her cheeks flushed with 
admiration. 

But another emotion,—the first, that of 
fear,—as quickly took its place. 

‘luick as the young fellow was the bull 
was quicker. 

Long before the gate was reached, while 
it atill stood, as if mockingly, half open at 
the corner of the field, the bull had gained 
upon the man, its hot breath and foaming 
snout seemed almost upon him, 

Then he turned, raised the stick and 
dealt the brute a second blow, and repeat- 
ing the leap tothe side, he then ran off 
agsin. 

But this time, of necessity, the direction 
he fled in was from instead of towards the 
wate! 

Maddened by the blow and the cunning 
adroitness of the foe, the bull doubled its 
pace, and with flashing eyesand streaming 
flanks, he bore down upon his adversary. 

Iris’s heart seemed to bave stopped beat- 
ing. If she had wanted to cry out now she 
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The young fellow ran ina slanting line 
towards her, reached the hedge, and stood 
there to gather breath. The bull came 
tearing along, its head down, its red gleam- 
ing eyes fixed on the man. 

Once more the stick was raised, but this 
time it missed its aim, and losing his foot 
by the force of the blow, the young tellow 
tell to the ground. 

It was a lucky accident, for, borne for- 
ward by the impetus of bis former rusb, the 
bull passed clean over him, and the horns 
with which he had hoped to gore his adver- 
sary rent the empty air instead. 

The man jumped to bis feet, stood for the 
space ofa breath, as .f dazed: and then he 
made tor the gate: the bull turned short on 
bis haunches and was in full pelt after 
him. 

Confused by hie fall and the trampling 
of bull’s hoofs, the young fellow ran crook- 
ediy, and it was evident that this time tne 
bull would avenge bis former failures, and 
it would be maimed limbs and death for 
his foe. 

‘The young fellow seemed to feel this, for 
he looked round the field asif he were vainly 
trying to tind some spotin which he could 
come to bay; the bull drew nearer and 
nearer,—another instant or two would set- 
tle accounts between them, and all in the 
bull’s favor, when asifshe had alighted 
from Heaven, Iris sprang over the hedge 
and dropped between them. 

Her appearance was 80 sudden, 60 unex- 
pected that man and bull pulled up as if 
shot. 

The man was first to recover. Turning 
his white face towards her he shook his 
head at her, and panting still, sbouted: 

“Go back! go away!’”’ 

A smile played tor a second upon the 
face of Lrig, that wasas white as his own, 
and she galloped towards him. 

The bull had recovered by thistime, and 
was after them, bellowing a mad brutal 
longing for them both. 

‘““The gate, the gate!’’ cried the young fel- 
low. ‘Don’t mind me! For Heaven’s sake 
gol’’ 

But Iris smiled again. She had not been 
watching his made of warfare for nothing, 
aud instead of making for the gate she 
swerved suddenly, and rode straight to- 
wards the bull. 

‘The young tellow stopped as if shot, and 
dashed towards her, uttering acry of warn- 
ing and despair. 

The bull, too, stopped, amazed and per- 
plexed; but in another instant he had made 
up his mind that a lady and a horse were 
better prey than one man, and he went for 
the pair. 

Snorting with rage and terror, Snow rose 
on his hind legs, then iris pulled him 
round and bounded aside, and the bull 
passed her. 

She looked around then with something 
like «a smile of triumpb on her pale face 
at the success of her manceuvre, but the 
suiile died away as she saw that instead of 
making for the gate the young fellow was 
running towards her. 

‘The gate, the gate!’’ she cried, speaking 
for the first time, 

‘What? And leave you?’ he shouted, 
with a reckless, maddened laugh. 

“Come with me, then!”’ she cried. 
your hand on my horse! Quick!’ 

He understood in a moment: ran quickly 
towards her, and flung his arm over the 
horse’s neck, 

In her excitement, in the overwhelming 
desire to save him, Iris laid ber hand on 
his arm, and grasped it; then, together, 
they went across the meadow and towards 
the gate. 

A moment of suspense, a moment dur- 
ing which they heard the brute panting 
and snorting behind thena—felt even the 
hot breath, as it pufled out at their backs— 
the gate was gained, and they were on the 
right side, 

With a shout the young fellow let go his 
hold of Snow’s neck, and hurling himself 
at the gate clicked to the latch at the mo- 
ment the bull dashed against it. 

There was not a moment—half a moment 
—to spare. 

Pantingly the young fellow leaned upon 
the gate and surveyed their adversary, 
then he turned and went up t where Iris, 
his preserver, sat upon ber horse 

Her bosom, under its tight-fitting habit, 
was heaving, her lips were balf apart, her 
eyes glowing under their long lashes, but 
otherwise she sat calm and motionless, the 
type of a goddess who had desended from 
Olympus, to preserve and saccor poor hu- 
manity. 


“Put 





He stood ani looked up at ber a moment 
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irops like dew upon his golden moustache 


that fringed his upper lip, and his broad 
chest heaved in harmony with hers. 
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“How could you be so mad?’”’ he said at 
last; and the words seemed a # range mode 
of expressing his thanks for the life he 
owed her. 

Iria lifted her eyes and let them fall 
upon him in silence, and the color came 
welling back into his bronzed cheska, 

“J—I beg your pardon,” he said; ‘but | 
know 1 owe you my life. I’m very grate- 
ful. But—but it was madness!” 

“Was it?’’ she said, in her low, sweet, 
musical voice. “It was maciness not to 
have come to you sooner, but—! didn’t 
think of it till you fell.”’ 

“You should not have come at all,’’ he 
said, almost sternly. “It was dangerous, 
horribly, wickedly dangerous! It your 
horse bad stumbled, or you had fal:en——”’ 
he stopped, and a slight shudder ran 
through him. “Besides, | should have got 
to the gate— No,”’ he broke oft,’’ “I should 
not! I know I should not! You have 
saved my life! But when I think of the 
risk you ran, I wish—I do wish most heart- 
ily—that you had been miles away.”’ 

Sbe sat motionless, looking down at him 
contemplatively. 

No one, not even her father had ever 
spoken so firmly, so masterfully as this 
stranger had done, 

As she looked down at him, she saw two 
or three drops of blood run down his wrist 
and fal! to the ground. 

A little spasm of pain passed across her 
lips: all women hate the sight of blood. 

“Are you—burt?’”’ she said. 

“Hurt? No.” Then bis eyes followed 
hers, and he put his hand behind him, *‘At 
least, if I am I don’t feel it. I suppose our 
friend must have struck me when he came 
dancing over me, But it is nothing any- 
way. But your” 

She shook her head. 

“Your habit is torn,” he said suddenly 
as his eyes roamed over her anxiously. 
‘You are sure he did not touch you?’ 

“«)uite,’”? said Iris, “‘No, lam not hurt 
in the least. But you—I am afraid!’’ 

“No, no,’’ he replied quickly. ‘The 
worst barm that 1 have got is an intolera- 
ble thirst!’’ and he laughed. 

“There isa brook in the hollow there,’’ 
shesaid, ‘I will show you.’’ 

She walked Snow down the slope, and 
the young fellow walked by her side, and 
brushing the dust from his clothes with 
his uninjured hand. 

Every now and then during their short 
journey he glanced up at the pale face with 
a vague wonder at its beauty and sweet 
calmness. ‘ 

Most girls would have been in a state of 
pal pitating ‘‘gush,’’ half laughing, halt cry- 
ing; whereas this beauteous creature, who 
had descended, as it were, from heaven, on 
her black horse, was as calm and serene 
and seit-possessed as if he and she had 
been sauntering through the lanes together 
all the morning. 

‘(Here is the brook,’”’ she said, pointing 
tothe shallow stream that babbied at her 
feet. 

He took a silver tolding cup from bis 
pocket and let it stand for a moment in the 
running water, then was raising it to his 
lips when he paused. 

“Can I offer you some?’’ he said. 

Iris shook her head, then as ifaltering 
her mind said— - 

“Thank you.” 

He came up to herand held his cup to 
ner. It was so small that her hand, trom 
which she had withdrawn the glove, had 
te touch his on taking it, and when she had 
ut —it was a collapsible cup—so that it shut 
up and the water was spilled. 

He laughed afrank, yet grave laugh, and 
there was something in its tone that made 
iris smile as ifin tellowsbip. 

“%'hey are awakward things ii you are 
wot acquainted with them,’ he said as she 
murenured an apology; and he took thecup 
and refilled it. 

“Hold it at the top,’”’ he said. 

Iris put it to her lips, then returned it. 

He filled it for himseli twice, then stoop- 
ing down threw the babbling water over 
bis forehead, washed his hands, and came 
back to her, 

Iris watched the whole performance, gone 
through so quietly and unaftiectedly with 
&@ grave smile. 

“Will you get down and resta moment?”’ 
he said. “I know you must be awiully 
tired from my own feelings.” 

“T did not have to run,’’ she said; but she 
got down, disregarding the band he ex- 


tended to her, and stood, leaning her eloow 
on the saddie. “‘How did you gét into the 
field?’’ 
“Well, the bull was ‘ 
went in,’ De said tur ! ad 
reat, and—I think 1 mu bave een 
asicop when our friend came through 


the gate which had been lefta)ir. iti 
very amiable at first, and I was 



























































it rather than otherwise, when something 
in my personal appearance put its back 
up, and—I think you know the rest.”’ 

He laughed, then grew suddenly serious 
again. 

“T haven’t yet thanked you properly for 
coming to my aid,’ he said, and he raised 
his dark eyes and looked at her with that 
look which in a man means 80 much, per- 
haps because a man uses it so seldom. 
“You have saved my life as certainly as 
that we two stand here. I can’t thank you, 
of course not. But I don’t want you to 
think that 1 don’t understand all that you 
have done, or that I am ungrateful.” 

His voice, which Iris thought as musical 
in its deep, full tones as any sbe bad heard, 
grew very low and earnest, and a faint 
color stole into her cheeks. 

**You make too much of it,’’ she said, “I 
don’t think that the bull would have burt 
me; he knows me,”’ 

He shook his head. 

“I know that he would have gored you 
to death.”’ 

He paused and turned his head aside, as 
if the picture his words called up was in- 
tolerable. 

“You know it?’ he went on. “Then you 
are not a stranger—but, of course not,” 
glancing at Snow, who was placidly crop- 
ping thé grass as if such a thing asa bull 
fight had never occurred. “I thought—I 
don’t know why; it was absurd, of course! 
—that you were as great a stranger as my- 
seit. 1 suppose,” with a smile, “because 
you seemed to drop from the clouds,” 

Iris remained silent for a moment, and 
stood flicking softly and meditatively at 
the rents in her habit. 

Then she looked up. 

‘You are a stranger here?’ she said. 

He nodded. 

“Yes; quite. Iam on my way to Glos- 
sop.”’ 

Iris looked in the direction bis eyes had 
taken, towards the town of Glossop, which 
stood, a well-known port and harbor, on 
the line below them, 

“Can you tell me how many miles it is?’’ 

‘*Nineteen—twenty,” replied Ina, 

“Tnen I have a long walk,’’ he said. 

There was silence tor a moment, then he 
glanced back towards the field, 

“I wonder whether our ill-tempered 
friend would permit me to get my hat——’’ 

“Surely,” said Iris, with a touch of color 
in her cheek, “you would not risk going 
in there with him again?’ 

He looked balt ashamed, 

I did think of it,” he said. “But I beg 
your pardon. I ought not to have done so. 
It would bea poor and foolish return tor 
your courage and kindnew. No! I had 
better go bareheaded for the rest of my 
nataral life!’’ 

Iris laughed. 

‘*There is a farm about three-quarters of 
a mile off,” she said. “They will be only 
too glad to lend—to give you—a hat if you 


She stopped suddenly. 

“It I mention your name?” he said, look- 
ing upswiltly. ‘‘May 1 doso?”’ 

There was curiosity, eagerness in his 
voice, though he evidently tried bard to 
conceal then, !or some reason which she 
could not have defined to herself, Iris de- 
termined not to gratify him, 

“It is not necessary,” she said quietly, 

Hia tace fell. 

‘Ob, tbank you! I thought”—he laughed 
a short jaugh—“I thought I had trapped 
you into telling me your name,”’ 

“I know,” she said, her eyes looking be- 
yond him, a smile curving her lips. 

“Surely,’’ he said, ‘I should know the 
namne of my ;reserver! In the olden times 
aman would have added, ‘to remember 
you in my prayers; but I’m afraid my 
prayers wouldn’t do anybody much good, 
Sull I should like—will you tell me your 
name?’ 

Again the uncontrollable desire to keep 
it from him overcame her. 

“It is not necessary,” she said, and in 
her voice was the touch of the Knighton 
pride. 

He was 4 gentleman most certainly. He 
bowed gravely. 

‘“] beg your pardon. Of oourse it is not. 
1 was about to tel. you mine, but, as yon 
say, it is not necessary, We met as 
strangers, We part as strangers; and if we 
meet again we meet as atrangers still. Is 
not that your meaning?”’ 

Singular words, and pregnant with a sig- 
nificance that would follow them through 
their lives, though they knew it not! 

Iris colored. It was not her 


meaning 
and she was following an i npuise only 
but pride—the Knighton pride—prevented 


ier from saying so 
He had thrown himaseif on the bank a} 
inost at her feet, and he now tarned on hie 


} elbow and looked at the view and towurds 
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the roof of the Revels, which shone through 
the trees in the setting sunlight. 

“A beautifal place.’’ 

“You were never here before?’’ said Iris, 
battling with the curiosity which assailed 
her to know sometuing more about him. 

He hesitated. 

“It I have been it was years ago, when | 
was a youngster, Knighton, it is called, is 
it not?”’ 

“Knighton and Beverly. It is all one,” 
she said, 

“And which is the ‘Revels’?” he asked. 

Carefully suppressing every sign of in- 
terest from ber face, Iris pointed with her 
whip to her father’s house. 

“Ob, that is it! It is a big place! The 
grandest in the county, I suppose?” 

“I suppose it is,"’ sve replivad carelessly. 

He looked up at her curiously. 

‘Perhaps you know the people who live 
there—a Mr. Knighton and bis daughter?”’ 

Still more carefully she controled her 
face, so that it wore a biank, indifferent 
expression. 

“Yes, that is, slightly.’’ 

“Ah!” he said thoughtfully, “What is he 
like?’”’ 

Iris raised her brows with an admirable 
simulation of indifierenca. 

“What are most men like?’ she said; 
flicking her habit. 

“I see; you only know them very 
slightly,” he said. ‘Are they friends of 
yours, may I ask?’’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I have tew friends,’’ she replied. 

He looked at her downcast face atten- 
tively. 

‘“‘] was going toask you about them,”’ be 
said, “I suppose I ought to know Mr. 
Knighton! Sut if I did, at any time, it was 
years ago, when I was youngster, and I 
have quite forgotten him! The daughter 
—there is a daugoter, | know.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ carelessly, as if the subject 
had little interest for her. 

‘Do you know her? What is she like?’’ 

Iris raised Ler eyes and looked at him. 

‘How do you mean?” she said. 

And asshe spoke the impulse to remain 
unknown, to confuse and mislead him be- 
came irresistible. 

He laughed shortly. 

‘‘Weil, J don’t expect an exhausive cata- 
logue ot ber physical and mental gifts,” he 
seid. ‘But what is she like? Is she short 
or tall?’’ 

“Shorty’’ said Iris. 

‘‘] see you don’t like her,”’ he said. 
“How can you mee that?’”’ 

“By your tone,’”’ he answered. “You 
said ‘short’ as if it were a crime to be short! 
But pray go on?’’ 

“Why are you 80 anxiousto know about 
her?”’ she asked after a momentary pause 

He frowned slig;hbtly, then laughed again, 
but in a hesitating way. 

“L am siwply curious because I have 
known her fatner—or think Ijnave—when I 
wasa boy. So she is short?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Iris, concealing most care- 
fully the smile that longed to visit her lips, 
“Is a women any the worse tor being 
shor?’ 

“All women are :ingels, short or tal!l,’’ he 
paid gravely. 

A smilecurved I ris’s lips now. 

“Am I to go on?’” she said gravely. 
‘Please!’ he said. ‘‘Would you describe 
ber as good looking ?”’ 

She hesitated, an:d he laughed. 

“Your hesitation is answer enough,” he 


said. ‘Out of worganly charity you are 
reluctant to go on. Shall I answer for 
you?”’ 


“If you like,’’ she said. 

“Well, then—but please remember that 
I base my mental pacture upon your man- 
per and reluctancn)!—Miss Knighton is 
short and plain!” 

“J am afraid she is,’ said [ris. 

He smiled triumphantly. 

«(With—sball we sav red hair?’’ 

“Jt certainly is not yellow,’ said Iris, 
‘keeping her face well under control. 

“She bas treakles,--freckles always go 
with tbat coloreci hair!}—and, ob, she isaito- 
gether plain! Am I right?” 

“You are as right as most people who 
puces are,’’ she replicd. 

“And in addition jo her plainness,’’ he 
maid carelessi y, but still with # touoh of 
ouriosity in his voter, “she has— what shal! 
I say?—a spice of teraper?”’ 

Iris paused, as if reluctant t0 make the 
admission; then she maid 





“She is not the bes |-tempered gir! I have 


understand that!’’ 





met.” 
“] gnow,” he said. I have always heard 
} tuat ber fatber, Godt: ey Knighton, was the 
proudest manin FE: sgiand 
and | suppose she te\kes after him Pials 
and proud. And—jrou are no friend of | 
bers! I can understand that!—yes; I can 
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“Is that a compliment?” said Iris, her 
grave eyes resting on his tace. 

He colored taintly, then laughed. 

“No; itis truth. And the people here; do 
they like her?—is she popular?’ 

Iris besitated a moment. 

“She might be better liked,’’ she said. 

“T understand!”’ he said, shading his eyes 
and looking towardsthe Revels, “Treats 
the poor at her gates like dirt—just as her 
tather issaid to do, I wonder why Fate 
permits all the riches and clover in this 
world to some people and bestows all the 
poverty and weeds upon others! But per- 
haps I have been too hard on the poor girl 
anita 

“I think you have,’ sald Iris, in a low, 
grave voice, 

“Yea!” he said, with sudden contrition, 

“Because I have been brought up to dis- 
like the tather——”’ he stopped short and 
caught up his words. ‘Because a girl is 
unfortunate enough to be plain and ill-tem- 
pered she should not be hardly judged, but 
pitied! Poor girl! I pity her!’’ 

‘*Poor girl! So do I!” said Iris. 

He looked at her as she stood, the long 
dark lashes sweeping her cheeks and hid- 
ing her eyes, her lips closed in inviolable 
calm, 

‘*\] do not wonder that she is not a friend 
ot yours,’’ he said. “Such a girl would be 
wretched in your society.’’ 

[ris lifted her heat. 

“And why?’”’ 

‘Why?’ 

He colored, and hung his head for a mo- 
ment; then he raised his eyes and looked 
into hers, 

‘*Because the contrast would be torture 
to her,’’ he said. 

He jumped up and arranged the reins 
for her, and held the stirrups, 

She glided into the saddie—so graceful 
seemed her movements to the young man 
and sat there looking before her ,with 
dreamy eyes, 

‘““Good-day,’’ she said suddenly, turning 
her glance upon him. 

He bowed his bare head. 

“Good-day—and gvod-bye and thank 
you! I shall not forget this place or the 
hour as long as I live. But for you 1 
sbould not bave veen——’’ ne stopped and 
looked up at herearnerstly. “And! am 
not to know your name?’ 

She smiled slowly and thoughbttully. 

“No,’’ she said, “We met as strangers, 


we part as strangers, and if we meet again 
” 


“That is not likely!’ he said, and there 
was a touch of sadness in his deep, grave 
voices. 

‘‘_ We shall meet as strangers atill.’’ 

“At least,’’ he said reverentially and 
eagerly, “‘you—you will let me shake 
handa?’’ 

Sue slipped the gauntiet from her right 
hand, and he took it: took it and held it so 
near his lips that they almost touched it— 
but not quite. Then she drew it from him 
looked down into his handsome face and 
rode ofl. 

He stood and gazed after her fora minute 
or two, then, avoiding the farm, be leaped 
the stile and gained the high road to Glos- 
sop. 

Jris rode on for balf a mile, perhaps, her 
head bent, her eyes fixed on Snow’s neck, 

Then, suddenly, she pulled up, sat mo- 
tioniess, thinking a moment, then turned 
ber horse and galloped back to the brook, 
Then, stopping, she bent down from her 
saddie, and with the hooked end of her 
whip caught up a bright blue object. 

It was the scarf which the young fellow 
bad worn round his neck, and which he 
bad taken off when he bathed his face in 
the stream. 

She held it tora moment looking at it, 
then thrust it carefully out of signt in the 
bosom of her babit and rode away without 
stopping again, and with a dash of red in 
her tace, towards Knighton Kevels. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD. | 
—_——— +> — 

Tux GIBL WAS DIFFYERENT.—A certain 
artist declares that a newly betrothed 
lover commissioned him to paint a seciu- 
ded nook in the rocks cn the shore, because 
there he had declared his passion. 

The picture was painted, but before it 
wag done the lover said to the artist: 

“Ot course I shall pay for that picture 
as agreed, but my engagement is off, and, 
it would be painiully suggestive lo me. If 


you can sell it to somebody else I will take | 
| another pictars, and be extremely obliged 
besides.’ 
he painter assented t the arrangement 
within a week his patron again pre 
aerted himeelf. 
“It is all right,’’ he announced joyously 
‘“J’)1 take that picture,” 
“Am I to congratulate you on the re 
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newal of your engagement?’ asked the 
artist. 

The other seemed confused, but quickly 
recovered his sel!-poaseasion and grinned 
an he aaid: 

“Well, not exactly. It was the same 
place, but the giri was different.” 

> 
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Tus Moon.— Does the moon affect luna- 
tics?’ Modern acience laughs at the idea, 
and draws the oonclusion that the moon 
has no such influence, On the other side, 
it must be stated that the belief is thou- 
sands of years old, the supposition being 
that lunatics were better at the new moon, 
and worse at the full. The very word “lu- 
natic’’ points to this, though it has been ar- 
gued that the lunatics mentioned in the 
Bible were so named by the Eastern folks 
because they had a propensity for wander- 
ing over the fiat roofs of the houses by 
moonlight. 


Sawut.—Several countries in old days 
adopted as a punishment depri vation{ot salt. 
One of the old laws of Holland ordained as 
the severest punishinent that can be con- 
ceived, that certain malefactors should be 
fed on bread in which there was no salt. 
The effect, we learn, was horrible and pain- 
ful in the extreme; and, of course, it was 
aggravated by the moist climate of the 
corntry. The wretched creatures sen- 
tenced to this penalty are said to have died 
the most horrible deaths, and medical men 
know tbat there is a tendency to divease in 
those who have an aversion, individual or 
inherited, to salt. 


A GREAT LAND FoR DvuoKs,—It is 
stated that there are more ducks in China 
than in all the world outside of it. They 
are kept op every farm, on the private 
roads, and on all the lakes, rivers and 
smaller streams, There are many boats on 
each of which as many as 2000 are kept. 
Their eggs constitute one of the most im- 
portant articles of food. They are hatched 
in establishments fitted up for the purpose, 
Some of them turn out as many as 60,000 
young ducks every year. Salted and 
amoked ducks are sold in all the towns, 
and many of them are exported to coun- 
tries where Chinamen reside, 


A Cure SHOPKEKPER.—A shopkeeper 
of the capital of aucient Persia went one 
day to Ibraham, the governor of his prov- 
ince, to request the abatement of the taxes 
he was unable to pay Hassam Ibranim, « 
chief magistrate of the city, and the yov- 
ernor’s vrother, “You must pay or leave 
the city,’’ said the governor, ‘Where sball! 
| go?” asked the shopkeeper, “To Shiray,” 
wastbe reply. “Your nephew rules that 
city, and your family are my enemies,” 
said the shopkeeper. ‘Then go to Casban,’’ 
“But your uncle is governor there.”’ ‘Then 
compiain to Shab.” “He is your elder 
brother and prime minster’? “Then go to 
the lower regions!’ exclaimed the govern- 
or, in passion. ‘Alas, your pious father 
is dead,’’ retorted the shopkeeper. 


THe GLAss.—A foolish omen, and one 
that bas been told over and over again with 
the utmost solemnity, is that ifa person 
breaks a looking-giass, inadvertently or 
purposely, he or she will have no luck for 
a space ofseven years, Many 4 one +flirms 
most positively that, following a broken 
looking-glass, domestic trouble had never 
ceased for seven years, It is related that, 
when the Mh mperor Napoleon, was engaged 
in one of bis campaigns in Italy, he broke 
‘the glass Over @ portrait of Josephine, This 
accident #0 disconcerted bim that he soon 
dispatched a courier to eonvinoe himset 
of her safety, being fully impressed of her 
death. In parts of Mogiand the belief is 
strong that the breakage of « looking-glass 
or the glass over a picture is (the sure pre- 
cursor of «a death in the farmily. 


SoLomMon Deav.—There i+ a legend con- 
cerning the death ot Solomon, which is to 
the following effect:—NSolomon 6m ployed 
the genii in building the temple, but 


perceiving that his end was at band 
prayed God that bis death might be con- 
cealed from the gemil until the work was 


com pleted. For Solomon knew that if he 
died, and the gent! knew of hia death, they 


would leave off bullding. He minde him- 
selfa staff from a tree “garden, and 
leaning upon this wit! head bowed in 
adoration, he died in the leu tiie soul 
was taken away ™ f ne e body re- 
| mained standing f ' ar, (hose who 
saw mt . ‘ 6c in prayer, 
and the im eeag 116 
» LeU , ® War ‘ ° 4 Liew 
ant had bee av at the stall, anda 
year after Nolou thé stall cru 
bled under the weight solomon, and the 
body fell to the ground 
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A OONTHRAST. 





BY «| Stk mM. BENT 





* maketh giad—e litti« vpece 
it raptere brings 
| pos ite wings, 
lhat shed on life a wondrous grace 
And hide its sings 


! .e maketh bappy for an tons 
Ali careand fret 
it doth forget, 
Lise eome Eayptian lotus lower, 
It lulls regret’ 
Love maketh sad—for endlers years 
Ite ruthiess baud 
Destroys dreamiand, 
cities drowne ia storme of tear 
leaves barren strand 


i * maketh wiee--ev sadiy 
it teached one 
To look upon 

‘s Joyful prerolees as ii« 
With meaning none 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
WINKBURNE, in one of his moat ex- 
quisite poems, remarks that when the 
gods desire to be cruel, they torture the 
on the rack of de. 


S 
\ 
heart by straining it 
spelr. 

Clifford’s heart was now strained on that 
rack. 

Despair! Thinkofit! Most ilis that man 
is heir to oan be remedied, or, at least, all 
eviated. But what could undo thin evil 
work of Fate? 

Kate married, married! Yesterday, this 
morning, before the service, five minutes 
before the service he mnight have been in 
time. 

He wight bave had himself carried into 
the church,if need were, and forbidden the 
ceremony. But now it was ail too late; too 
late foranything! Too late! Nhe was inar- 
ried, an«d loat to him for ever, and ever,and 
ever! 

I must confess that I marvel be did not 
go raving mad there and then; that he did 
not attempt to take his life! For, think of 
it! 

To find oneself the rightful claimant w 
an é6aridom,and to disoover that the usurper 
had warried the girl you loved! Iimagina 
tion may picture bis state of mind, may call 
up some idea of hia agony and anguish, but 
no pen can do aught but mock It, 

alf-an-hour pasgeed. Nellie and her fa- 
ther stood outalde, the latter too territied to 
take any active steps, the former with her 
white face wet with tears, 

Some dim inkling of the truth was ateal- 
ing upon her, but she aald nothing. It waa 
the old nan who spoke first, 

“Sball we—hadn’t we better break open 
the door, Nelli?” he faltered, anxiously, 
“Lord only knows what he’ll do to himself! 
A wmanin his condition ain't anawerable, 
you #ee,”’ 

But sheshook ber head. 

“Wait, father,’ she said, listlessaly, cling- 
ing to bim., 

An hour passed, and then they heard the 
bolt drawn beck siowly,and Clifford Kaven 
atood on the thresheld. 

Him face was white and drawn, terribly 
drawn, but it was quite calm. He 
caime quickly towards them, and held out 
his hand, 

“T bave come to ask you to forgive me 
my friends,’’ he said, and his voice sound- 
ed dry and thin, like that of an old man. 
“[—I have had a great trial... [ scarcely 
know what I said, but woatever it was, for- 
give me, Forgive ine for every harsh, un 
wrateful word, Nellie, I shall not plead to 
you tn vain, I know,” and he held out his 
hand to ber. 

Soe took it in both of bers, and looked 
up kindly into hia face, and then away from 
niu. 

“There, there,” sald Mr, Wood soothing- 
ly. “Never mind all tbat, lad. We've no 
thing to forgive. Ifthere's aught the miat- 
ter, and we can do anything, Nell or ine, 
why you know——”’ 

“Yes, Ido know,’ he sald gravely and 
earnestly, “and there is something you can 
do!”’ 

The old man nodded eagerly. 

‘You can forget every word [ have said. 
Yea, every word,” he repeated solemuiy. 
“Pat them down to the wanderings of « 
sick man, and forget them. I don’task you 
not to repeat them, forthatI know, tn any 
case, you would notdo; but I ask you to 
forget them, and so help me Wo forget them, 
I am—and shal/ stiil be the same inarr you 
have always known—just Clifford Kaven 
—the manager of Wood's quarry, that is 
if the proprietor will Jet me still be so 

” 


“Aye, aye, my iad,’’ said the old man 
softly. 

-*Andas for the rest,’’ continued Clif 
ford, “why we'll consider it just a dreaim,"’ 
and he drew along breath, as a spasm of 
pain oroased his face—*just a dream and no 
g more. A dream from which | have 
ly wakened. Don’t be an xious,’’ he add 
as he looked at their care-lined 
right, to-morrow, please 
be weil and strong enough 
to work!” and be drew 


7 
me! JUICKIY 
’ 

aces, ‘‘] am all 
Heaven, I shal! 
to get to work- 
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himeelf u “Tbat ia the best medicine for 
a disease like mine! Good-bye, and thank 

ou—thank you, dear Nellie!” and ng 
her hand he went in again and the door 
closed apon him, 


Married and on her honeywoon! Kate 
wae not « bad-hearted girl, and as she sat in 
the railway car—a a draw- 
ing-room car—in the train was whirling 
ber and her busband to London,she fought 
hard ane the fearful misery that seemed 
weighing upon her beart, and harder stil! 
to realize her position and eflace tre mern- 
ory from ber heart of the one man in the 
whole worid who had touched it. 

Sbe was married to Arthur Lord Carr- 
Lyon, she waa his lawful wife, and, Heaven 
helping her, she wouid try and do her duty 
by bim, try and‘falfil the vows 
which spe had sworn before ber cousin the 
bishop that worning. 

Sbe did not love hiun—yet, but she would 
try wo. 

Meanwhile, she would do all she could to 

lease bim, would hide from bim the acb- 
ine vold in her heart,and try and be a good 
wife, 

Fortunately for her, ber lord and hua- 
band seemed aa little inclined for conversa- 
tion as she did, for if he bad begun to bo- 
ther her with attentions it is as likeiy as not 
that she would have broken down and that 
a scone would have resuited, 

But Lord Carr-Lyon seemed moody and 
depressed, absent-ininded and preoocu pied; 
and, though be made a remark now and 
again, he sat forthe most part behind a 
newspaper which, strange to say, he never 
turned over, 

Now and again he got out and got some 
refreshment at the large stations, and for 
some hours left her alone while he got a 
o)|gar—many cigare—in the smoking com- 
partinent. 

It was suppoKed to be the —— day in 
his life, but ] don’tthink he had spent s 
more miserable one. 

He bad obtained the dearest wish of his 
heart. 

Kate Meddon was his wife, but Le could 
not forget for one instant the white face of 
the man lying in the quarry oottage, the 
man whorm he had recognized as Desimond 
Carr-Lyon, the rightfal owner of the title 
he, Arthur, bore, 

The train reached London at last, and he 
came to the car-door, 

‘*We'’re here,’”’ he said, in a low voice. 
‘Are you tlred?”’ and he raised his eyes to 
her white, weary face; ‘‘the train’s beastly 
late, and {it’s a long Journey.” 

“TI ar a little tired!’ she said, as p easant- 
ly as shecould. “Have wefarto go? I know 
little or nothing of London?’’ 

‘*No, it's not very far to Park Lane,’’ he 
wali, 

He lod her to the car-way, a couple of 
footmen, who had hurried up, following 
with the coatly fursand trifles with which 
the car had seemed half loaded, and she saw 
x splendidly-appointed carriage waiting, 
with» wigned ooachtman on the box, 

It would have filled the inajor with joy, 
but it brought not a spark of consolation to 
poor Kate! 

And yet how happy she would have been 
if she oould have been walking toa 
hansom cab, leaning on the ari of Clif- 
ford Kaven! 

‘Lhe people on the platform looked at 
them as they passed, attracted as 
much by Ler beauty asthe powdered foot- 
en. 

“What a lovely girl!’’ said one, 
and bridegroom; how pale sne is!’’ 

They got into the carriage, aod Lord 
Carr-Lyon attentively arranged the furs 
round ber. 

‘*We shall svon be home,’’ he said; “then 
you can rest. There will be time tefore 
dinner.’’ 

‘*L am not so tired: as all that—Artbur,”’ 
she said, 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him by hia Christian name, and one time, 
not long ago, bis heart would have tbrilied 
at the sound of it on her lips,but his face did 
not lighten or grow brighter. 

Tbe carriage sped swiftly through the 
London streets, and polied up at the boure 
in Park Lane. i 

It was not very large, but it was oom 
pletely and artistically appoinsd, sven for 
.bese super-luxurious times, and Kate tried 
to appreciate it as she looked round the 
stnall ball, with ite costly mosaics and aplen- 
did hangings. 

“What a beautiful house it seems,’ she 
sald, 

‘*Yos,’’ he said; “it’s not bad! It’s a bole 
though, compared to some oftbem. You'll 
tind your rooms pretty decent! Better go 
and rest! We'll have dinner when you 
tike!’’ 

Her maid stood quietly and respectful! y 
eager to welcome her, and led the way to 
her rooins, 

There were three, en suite, all beautiful- 
ly decorated and appointed, bed-roow, and 
dressing-room, and a boudoir,in china-blue 
and gold, 

There was piano in the boudoir, and 
pictures in all the roome—wateroolors and 
oa bineta—exotios, statuettes; all the things 
which the world considers as necessaric« 
rather than luxuries. 

Kate looked round with a dazed feeling. 
Waeche asicep and dreaming? Was she 
really # countess, and ali these things her 


“Bride 


own—ber very own? 
She tried to get up some enthusiasm of 
whnership, but failed. 
| am tired, that’s what it isa she said 
4 ahve hrew erself Ipon the 


J 


‘The butler wishes to know at what hour piat 


your ladyship will dine,” said the maid, as 
shedrew a ailiken coverlet over her. 





Kate started. 
got used to the title. 

**] do not care; in an hour, perhaps! Any 
time Lord Carr-Lyon wishes.” 

‘His lordship wished the butier to con- 
sult you, mny lady.’’ 

“In an hour then,” said Kate. 

She lay still for balf-an-hour; not sleep- 
ing, for that was impossible, but spending 
the minutes in attempting to realize her po- 
sition, in strengthening the resolation she 
had made to do her duty. 

Then she got up, and the maid, who had 
been unpacking some of the imperials in 
the next room, came in and assisted her to 
dress. 

“Your ladyship will weara plain evening 
dreas to-nigbt?’’ sue said. 

‘I bave nothing but plain ones,” said 
Kate with halfasmile. ‘ You will find one 
of black laceo——’’ 

“Yea, my lady; | bave got it ready,” 
said the maid promptly. “I thought it 
would be the one your ladyship would 
choose,’’ 

The girl, who wax about the same age as 
Kate, was acapabie and intelligent maid 
and something over and above that, an 
Kate’s beauty and gentleness had already 
won her beart. 

‘] hope I shall not give you up too much 
troubile,’’ said Kate, as sbe sat down before 
the glass and the girl unfastened the thick 
ooils and let her bair fall like asilken cas- 
cade over the snowy wrapper. ‘I have not 
been used to a regular maid, though one of 
my father’s servants at home was kind 
enough to walt upon me On oocasions,”’ 

The girl, whose name was Marie, went 

out to her more and more at thia simple 
appeal. 
“}) shall not think of trouble, my lady; 
and | am sure you will not give me any; it 
will be a pleasure to serve you. Your lady- 
abip bas lovely bair!”’ 

Kate smiled and glanced absgntly in the 
giana. 

“For that matter, it is no nicer than your 
own, I daresay,’’ she said simply. 

The girl, who had been accustomed to 
have her little flatteries received by her 
former mistresses in baughty self-complac- 
ence, colored with amaz:ment, 

‘Will you wear any jewelry—and what, 
wv lady?'’ she asked presentiv. 

Kate was about to anewer, * None.”’ when 
it suddenly occurred to her tnat her hus- 
band would be pleased if she wore some of 
his presents, 8o she said: 

“There is a pearl and ruby set I will wear, 

” 

Merie arranged the sulte with careful at- 
tention, and stepped back to take inspec- 
tion. 

“Your ladyship is dreased,’’ she said, 
and added to herself, “and if there is a 
more lovely young creature—bride or no 
bride—in London, then I should like to see 
her!’’ 

A footinan came to the door afew minutes 
later and announced that dinner was ready, 
and Kate went down, Marie following and 
arranging hertraintin the hall, the two 
gigantic footmen standing like gorgeous 
statues on either side of tne door. 

Kate entered the drawing-room, and was 
surprised to tind it empty. She walked 
round it for a few minutes, looking at the 
decorations and ornaments, 

There were costly pictures on the walls, 
rare ornainents, and artistic furniture; it 
was, in short, adrawing-room of the pres- 
ent day, furnished by an upholsaterer who 
had received carte blanche, 

The minutes passed, and atiil she remain- 
ed alone, 

A footman came in with some coals, 
and she thought sbe would ask him 
if Lord Carr-Lyon knew dinner was wait- 


ing. 

“itis lordship 18 not in yet, wy lady; his 
lordship went out half-an-hour ago—to his 
club, he said, my lady.” 

Kate wondered a little, buta few min- 
utes later the door opened, and Lord Carr- 
Lyon entered. 

He was in evening dress, but much less 
over dressed than usual, and his hair was 
disarranged, and his face flushed. 

“Sorry you’ve had to wait,’’ he muttered, 
“I just went down to the club—it’s just 
round the corner-—to get my letters.’’ 

He offered her his arm, and they went 
into the dining-room, 

The dinner was an elaborate one, and ad- 
mirably cooked, the servants perfect in 
their noiseless and rapt attention, Kate, 
with her good resolution strong upon her, 
made an effort at cheerful conversation. 

“Did you find many old friends at the 
club?” she asked. 

He looked up with a little start, as if he 
had been lost in thought. 

‘“*No,’’ he said, in a low voice, that sound- 
ed harsb and strained, ‘It’s not the time 
of vear: London's beastly just now.’’ 

Kate wondered why he had chosen to 
come to London if that were so, but she 
said: 

“I always picture London as bright and 
gay at any time, but that’s because I know 
ao little about it, I daresay,.’’ 

‘Il daresay,’’ he muttered, with his eyes 
bent on his plate, 

Kate nade one or two more efforts as un- 
successfully, then relapsed into silence, 
wondering what could be the meaning of 
his changed manner. 

Ever since the ceremony she suddenly 
remembered he had been moody and pre- 
occupied; and bis manner had become al- 





most sullen. Was heill, or had be beard 
bad news? 

And this was her wedding night! 

ibe dinner glided ws noiseless way. 
Kate ate very little, and Lord Carr-Lyon | | 
paid more attention big gises than his | 


the butler seemed always serving 
him with champagne 
But all things come to an end if one can 





| 


against the 


but walt long enough, and presently the 
dessert made its appearance, and the foot- 
men left the room. 

The two—bride and bridegroom—sat in 
silence for a minute or 80; then Kate, foro- 
ng herself to speak, said: 

‘*Are you very tired?” 

He looked up sharp! vi; 

“Nol Why sbould I be?” 

“[—] did not know,” said Kate; “I 
wy you looked tired or ill, or as if vou 
had heard bad newa,”’ 

He looked up again more sbarply than 
before, and eyed her suspiciously. 

**‘What do you mean by bad news?’’ he 
said sullenly, with a kind of smothered fe- 
rocity, and the face that had grown flushed 
with the wine tarned pale for a moment, 

“IT do not know—I meant nothing,’ said 
,Kate coldly; “nothing but what 1 said. 
You seemed thoughtiu!l——” 

“Tam thoughtful. l’ve got something 
to be thoughtful about,’’ he broke in siow- 
ly, and as if be were keeping a guard upon 
hie words, ‘I suppose a nen cught to be 
gy and jolly on his wedding-day, oughtn’t 

e ” 


Kate remained silent. Her heart seemed 
freezing, and she had t) repeat to herself, 
“He is my husband—my husband—wy 
husband!”’ to prevent herself from rising 
and leaving the rooin. 

‘‘A man’s wedding day is supposed to be 
the happiest in a man’s life, isn’t it?’’? he 
said, with a halfconcealed sneer. ‘At 
least, that’s the popular idea,”’ 

Kate remained silent. 

‘‘] suppose you’re happy enough?” he 
said, after a use, ‘You've got all you ° 
wanted, You’re the wife of an earl—you’re 
a countess—and one of the richest women 
in England——’’ 


Kate looked up white and startled. What 
had come to him? Hai he gone mad? 
Could this be the man who bad always 
sbrauk nervously in her presence, and al- 
most crawled at her feet? 

She glanced unconsciously at his wine- 
giass with a sudden half vague horror. 

He noticed her pallor and the apprehen- 
sive glance, and he filled his glase again. 

“T say I suppose you are happy and con- 
tented, aren’t you?’ 

Kate force herself to answer him: it 
would be better, pernaps. 

**] don’t know why youspeak to me in 
this way,’’ she said quietiy. ‘What navel 
done to offend you?”’ , 

“What have you done?’ he retorted. 
*‘What should you have done? I simply 
asked you a question, Most yirls in your 
position would be contented, [I should 
think. To stepfroim nothing iutoa countess 
with horses and carriages, and more money 
than you can spend——”’ 

Kate rose, then she sank into her chair 


LD. 

‘*You cannot know what you are saying,” 
she said in a low voice; sue tried bard to 
keep calm and firm. “You cannot wish to 
insalt me——’”’ 

He remained silent for a moment or two, 
then he got up. 

“I don’t want toinsult you,’ he said, 
‘Look here, I’in going dowu to the club tor 
half-an-hour. Wait up till I oome back. I 
want to speak to you.’’ 

The tact was he had not sutticiently 
screwed his courage up to tus starting point 
for the scene he had been ylvating over all 
the day long; be must have yet nore drink, 
and he was ashamed to vet it in her pres 
ence, 

The beautiful face, the queenly form op- 
posite cowed and quelied him. After an- 
other bottle of champagne he should be fit 
to talk to ber, 

Kate made no attempt to stop him, and 
he ieft the room; she beard him go into 
-_ hall and the street door close after 
him, 

She sat motionless as a statue for half- 
an-hour, her brain wuirling, her senses 
contusedly striving to realizs the situa- 
tion, 

It was her wedding night, and her hus- 
band bad behaved like « mmadinan, and left 
her without rhyme or reason. 

And yet, bad be no reason? Had be 
learnt when too late that sie had been sim- 
ply bought and sold, that she disliked and 


distrusted him all tnrough, and that ber 
father had forced her into this wmar- 
riage? 


She leant her head upon her hand, and 
sat bowed over the table with a heavy, ach- 
ing heart. 

An hour passed, and she rose at jast and 
went into the drawing-room. How long 
she sat there, looking into the slowly dying 
embers of the fire, she never knew; butthe 
house had long been quiet when she heard 
his step in the hall. 

He came in, bis hat in his hand, his light 
overcoat still on, and stood in the centre of 
the room looking at her. 

He had had the other bottie of cham- 
pagne, but he was stil! sober enough to un- 
derstand and execute his purpose, 

“Oh, you are bere still?”’ he said. 

“You wished me to wait for you,” she 
said. ‘You had something to say to me.” 

Her voice sounded strange in her ears, as 
if it belonged to some other perscn, and not 
to her, Kate Meddon. 

“Yos, [ had,’’ he retorted, with sullen 
and suppressed fury. “You and I have 
got to have an understanding to-night!” 

Kate made no response, but she fixed her 
large eyes upon him in proud patience, 

He tiung his hat on to a chair, and leant 
mantel-sbheif, bis bands thrust 
nto his pockeis, his tace—flusbed a ale 
by turns—turned ¢t 
OKing at her with }6a ‘ ger i sus 
cion, and yet with ar icta m¢ 6 ad 
iniration. 

Never, since he lia r, had 
she looked so lovely, more dasired, ; 
than she looked to-night to the wretcnedg+ 
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map who owned ber, and was about to fling 
ber away from him. 

“/ sup you have been laughing in 
your sieeve all thetimwe,’’ he said. “I sup- 
pose you bave been flattering yourself upon 
paving succeeded in making a perfect foo! 
of me, baven’t you?’’ be demanded. “Ob! 
I know you. You can’t deceive me! You 
look like a—a saint, asif earth wasn’t 
enough for you, or a king wasn’t fit for 
you. Butwaita bit. I’m not such a foolas 
you take me for—you or that father of yours! 
Vil sbow you presently that you haven’t 
gotalithe laugh on your side, either of 

ou.”’ 

«| do not understand,” Kate said,in a 
low, clear voice. 

“You don't, but you will. Come, answer 
me a plain question. Did you or did 
you not marry me for my money and 
title?’ 

A deep crimson stained her face, and 
for a second her eyes fell. Was it 
net the truth—this he had said in a ques- 
tion? 

“Can’t you answer?” he demanded with 
asneer. “You won'tteil a lie, I suppose? 
Did you or did vou not marry me for my 
money and title?” 

“] will not answer you,” she said with an 
effort. 

H+ laughed boarsely. 

“No, you can't, unless you answer ‘yes,’ 
1’l answer for you. You did marry meftor 
my money and my title; you, or rather 
your father, wanted you to be the Countess 
ot Carr-Lyon, and he, it you did not, want- 
ed somnsofthe money. That’s why you mar- 
ried me. You can’t deny it.” 

“T will not answer you,”’ she said again as 
before. 

tiv glowered down at her. 

“Bu it’s true, and you know it, or if you 
don’t 1 can make it plain to you. Do you 
know how wnuch I ain to give your father 
for vou? Do you know, 6h, orshall I tell 
you?” 

Her face whitened, and she put her band 
to her forebead with a dull sense of being 
overwhelmed. 

‘How much?’’? she said vaguely, indis- 
tinctly. 

“Yos, how much?’’ he repeated, with 
brutal emphasis. ‘*What was the price I 
was to pay in hard cash? It you don’t know 
’iitell you. It was firat ten, and then 
tifteen thousand pounds,”’ 

“Ten, filteen ’ she murmured, 

—*Thousand pounds | was to pay your 
father,’” be said slowly and distinctly. 
“That's the amount, A good price even for 
such a treasure as you,” and ho 
sneered, ‘Doyou think I’m telling you a 
lie?” 

She had thought so, but at the question 
she raised her eyes and looked at him, and 
saw—Heaven kuows how!—that he was 
speaking the truth. 

She bid her face for atew moments, and 
a mething seemed to shoot through her 
heart, 

Allalong she had known that her mar- 
riage would save ber father, but that she 
should have been bought and sold in this 
shameless manner, that an actual sum 
should have been agreed upon was too 
horrible! 

Tue biood seemed to burn hot as fire 
in ber cheeks a8 she hid them in her 
hands, 

He laughed, and his eyes grew red with 
tiendish delignt. She had scorned him; she 
bad treated him with cool inaifference and 
dislike, 

it was his turn now, and his innings 
were only just commencing, too. “My 
proud beauty, I'll have you at my feet pre- 
sently!”’ he said. 

‘You believe me,” he said, aloud. “You 
had better,for it’s time! That ia the amount, 
but it ian’t paid yet.’’ 

And he chuckied,. 

“You are ny wife, but your father hasn’t 
got my money yet. Whether he ever will 
or no depends upon you,” 

She sat motionless and silent. She did 
not ask bim what be meant; it is a question 
whether she heard hitn, 

“Do you hear what I say?’ he demanded, 
“You'd better pay attention; I’m not talk- 
ing at random, and I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. Itdepends upon you. You’re 
my wife, you know, and husband and wife 
are one—so they say. You shall decide 
whether I pay him or no,—whether I can 
pay Lim.” 

There was silence fora moment or two. 
He took out his cigar-case and lighted 
® cigar, and smoked it with a deliberate 
alr, 

{t was an insult, this smoking, unasked, 
in her presence, and she felt it, as he in- 
tended that she should feel it, just as a man 
in bis death throes might feel the sting ofa 
goat. 

“And now are you ‘appy? You are a 
countess, the wife of a great man, and you 
can put fifteen thousand pounds—-if you 
like--in your father’s pockets! You ought 
to be happy!”’ 

She did notspeak, 

“But I bave not done with you yet! I’ve 
got another question to ask you! Please pay 
attention, Do you knowa man called Ciit- 
for Raven?’ 

Kate did notetart, orepring to her feet, 
but ber bands dropped from ber face, and 
she looked at bim witb adull, vague ques- 
tioning. 

Tue sound af 
her beart likean arrow. It 





the name bad gone through 
had called up 


the vision of the man she loved,and he | met three times—as you tell 
Ftood before er, opared with this love to you, knowing tbat you had pro- 
brute in buina n, as an angel of good- | mised to marry ime! And you can stand 
-* | there and tell me!” 
{ ne é ‘‘] said thbatl w t i 
answer aie :yself | I will do so,’’ she @a a ve w eter 
A “4116 ; v 
y i better rT a'g A 
“ rose; and ! t gal 6 a , 
a — 7 a ~ 
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it was like the rising of a statue tortured 
into life. 

“Why do you ask?--why do you insult 
me?” she said, her hand pressed against 
her heart, 

“Insult you!” he repeated, with a sneer. 
‘Is it an insult to ask you if you know a 
man? Waittill you are insulted, if you 
please. Come, drop that theatrical business, 
and answer my question, I’ve got a right 
to ask it. I’m your husband, you know. 
Do vou know Clifford Raven? Wait,’’ and 
he held up his finger, “just think a tmo- 
ment if you’re going to” —‘tel!l a lie,” he 
was going to say, butevento him at that 
moment of blind, bruta on such a 
speech seemed ridiculous hddrersed to that 
queenly form. “Just think and consider a 
moment if you mean totry and hoodwink 
me, for I tell you straight and beforehand 
that I’ve got the whole thing clear,and that 

ou can’t deceive me, Now. then, do you 
now a man called Clifford Raven?” 

“I do!’’ ahe said, her bosoin heaving, her 
eyes flashing undertheir long lida, 





CHAPTER XXV. 


DO know Cliflora Raven,” said Kate, 

meeting the gazs of his bloodshot eyes 

with steady tirmness,and resolving,even 
as she spoke, that she would tell the whole 
truth; let him rage and bully ~ strike 
her, even; she would tell him the whole 
truth, 

“Oh, you do!”’ he said ina tone of mali- 
gnant triumpb; “and what do you know of 
bim?’’ 

“What do I know of him?” she re- 
peated, not to gain time, as he sus- 
pected, but that she might think where to 
begin. 

“Yes, what do you know of him?” he 
repeated. ‘“‘How is it you never men- 
tioned bis name to me,—never talked about 
him?”’ 

“Why should I talk about him?” she be. 
gan; then she flushed. 

She knew why sbe had never spoken 
of Clifford Raven, because be was too olten 
in her heart to be upon her lips, 

“I did not wish to speak of him,’’ she 
said. ‘Wait!’ she added, for be opaned his 
lips as if about to retort savagely. “I will 
teil you everything ” 

**You had better!’’ he growled, 

“T willconceal nothing. I saw Clittord 
Raven a few months ago. I met him in a 
lane first; afterwards he came to my fa- 
ther’s house—”’ 

Artbar Carr-Lyon started; even yet he 
did not know what part the major had been 





laying and was still playing. He 
isten with breathless suspense and 
curiosity. 


“T saw him then for a few ininutes, I 
met him on the cliff the next morning 
again, fora tew minutes; and,’’—she hesi- 
tated, and a sudden flush rose to her white 
face—‘‘I saw him again the night of the 
ball at Lydoote.” 

‘And is that all?” be demanded, 

“Those are the only occasions I have seen 
him,” she said, 

“And you expect m6 to believe you?” he 
said with a sneer. 

Her eyes flashed, and she seemed to grow 
taller and tower above him. 

“Lord Carr-Lyon——”’ 

“Oh, that’ll do,”’ he said mockingly. “We 
won't have any high-faluting; it’s too seri- 
ous forthat. And that is all you know 
about him, is it? D> you mean to teil me 
that you are notin love with that fellow 
—withthe man you’ve only met three 
times?”’ 

The scarlet shone in her face, then left it 
pale again. 

“7 will not answer 4 question meant to 
be an insult,’ she said. “I am your wife 

” 





*“*You are,’’ he assented, wit brutal em- 
phasis, “You can save yourself the trouble 
of answering; louk at that,’’ and he took the 
balf sneet of dirty note-paper which he had 
picked up on the terrace, and tossed it 
across to her, 

She hesitated a moment,then stooped and 
picked it up. 

For a few seconds the jines seemed to 
bear no meaning for her; them, as it broke 
upon her she trembled, tiushed, and 
stood with the dirty paper crushed in her 
hard. 

“Well?” be said. “Isit true what that 
paper says?” and be fixed his eyes fiercely 
on her. ‘‘Hasthis Clifford haven ever made 
love to you?”’ 

‘He has,”’ she replied, and 
were scarcely audible. 

His bands clenched, and be seemed al- 
most as if he were about to start forward 
and strike her; but there was something 
so full of dignity in her tall, up- 
right figure, in the lovely, downcast face, 
that his hands opened and fel! at his side 
powerless, 

‘““You--you are a pretty young lady,’’ he 
said between his teeth. “And they all 
think you the embodiment of--of purity 
andall tbat. By Heaven, you are a bad 
lot!”’ 

She slowly raised her head and looked 
at him, a steady glance of acorn and con- 
tempt 

“You let him make love to you—then? 
Betore you bad promised to be my wife, or 
after—which?”’ 

“A fter,”’ sue said steadily. 

He laughed with mad, impotent rage. 

‘You did! You let tuis fellow you'd only 
mne!—make 
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thing back. I know much more than you 
siti! k, my— my pure-minded, innocent 
And he laughed with an evil sneer. 
“And cared for this man?” he asked 
with den pallor. 
Her by ay did not filnch, but she did not 
= afew moments; then she sterniy 


“That is a question you have no right to 
ask, Lord Carr-Lyon. You may forget that 
1 am your wite--I[ cannot.” 

“You have answered,” he said, with sup- 
pressed a? “You have told me quite 
enough. ou let this man make love to 

,» and—and loved him’—he clenched 

is teeth—‘‘all the while were engaged 

to me? Why didn’t you throw me over,and 
g0 to him?’ 

The bitterness of death seemed to pass 
across Kate’s spirit. 

Why had she not done so? Why haa 
she not broken off her hateful engage- 
ment, even if she still mistrusted Clifford, 
whom she had seen, five minutes after he 
~~ Age her, wiping tne eyes of another 
gir 

She would have been free, at any rate— 
free from this nateful boudage which was 
worse than African slavery! 

“You don’t answer,” he said. ‘I'l! tell 
you; because it was too good a thing to 
throw ops because you had set your mind 
upon being a countess, and marrying well, 
and I was woo good a match wo let slip; 
that’s why. And you’vs done it, haven’t 
you? You thought! should never know 
anything about it, didn’t you?—-that you'd 
be able to fool me to theend of time? But 
you were mistaken, you see, It is you who 
have been tfooied—you ana your old scoun- 
dre! of a father.”’ 

And he laughed with malignant triumpp. 

Kate quivered in every liinb under the 
taunt. 

“[ had no wish to decelve you, Lord 
Carr-Lyon,”’ she said. “f told you when 
you asked me to be your wife that I did not 
love you—I have never expressed any af- 
fection for you. You have said more than 
once that you had bought me—” the tears 
were near her eyes but they did not fall- 
“but even though I sus it | meant to 
do my duty. To-day--” her voice quivered 
--"*I had resolved I would do my beat to 
make you happy, that I would keep the 
vow 1 made at Gjod’s altar—”’ she stopped, 
breathless and speech |ess., 

He looked at ber with flerce incredulity. 

“And you think that I shall believe it, 
that you can impose upon me with that 
twadale, do you, after deceiving ne as you 
have done? You must bea greater fool than 
ever you thought me. But wait, I haven t 
done with you yet. Who is this Ciittord 
Raven, the man you are in love with, lady 
Carr-Lyon?” 

“I do not know,” she said, 
friend of my father’s———”’ 

He started slightly. 

--'*] know nothing more,’’ 

“And you loved a man you knew noth- 
ing about, eh? Well, I’ll tell you who he 
is,’’ be said, drawing a long breath. ‘1’l1 
tell you who this man is you’ve thrown 
over to marry me for, His name ian’t Olif- 
ford Raven at all,” 

He spoke slowly as if he were endeavor- 
ing to prolong the torture he had prepared 
for her; and she looked up heavily, and 
without curiosity. 

“Tt 18 a false name, and ia no more his 
than mine is; not 80 much,’’ he said, witha 
little laugh, “for hia name happens to be 
Carr-Lyon!”’ 

Kate pushed the hair from her forehead 
with a weary gesture. The scene, the ex- 
citement were telling upon her after tne 
long and trying ordeal of the day, and she 
longed for rest and peace, for aclimax of 
some sort, let it be what it might. 

What did it matter to her whether Clif- 
ford Raven was living under an aasuined 
naine or not? 

‘*Do you hear?” be said. ‘Hin name is 
Carr-Lyon—Desmond Carr-Lyon—and he 
is my cocsin,” 

Spe did allow @ faint expression of sur- 
prise to creep into her weary eyes, 

“Your cousin?”’ 

‘“Yos, my cousin. I have not seen him 
for years, He disappeared. No one lias 
s.en him, except your father, and he saw 
nim die, and helped to bury bhirn,.”’ 

“Diel Heiped to bury him!” she repes 
ted dully. 

He nodded, biting bis lipand watecbing 
her keenly for tbe moment when he should 
strike the blow and crusn her, ¢venthough 
in doing #0 he should bring about bik own 
ruin. 

‘You; there can be no mistake about that 
because your father swore to it, Swore be- 
fore a magistrate that he bad seen Jesmond 
Carr-Lyon die and had helped to bury him 
with his own hand!’”’ 

She put her hand to her brow. 

‘What of this?’ she said with weary 
bewilderment. “Why do you tell me 
this?’’ 

‘Because Iam going to tell you who lif- 
ford Raven is; because I am going t) prove 
that 1t is you who are fooled notl, clever as 
you think yourself. [)> you know why 
your tather perjured hiuself?”’ 

She shook her bead and sankon to the 
couch, 

He drew a tittle nearer and bent down, 
giaucing as he did #0 towards the door and 
round the room as if he feared 
wails might have ears, 

‘*Because Desmond Carr-Lyon, my cous 
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he /@ the Kar! of Carr.Lyon!” 


She clutched the arm of the couch, and 
her eyes grew wider. 

“Now you understand!” he exciaimed 
gioatingly. ‘You realizeit now! This man, 
Clifford Raven, whom threw over for 
mé, is the real Farl of Carr-Lyon, and I— 
the man you have been clever enough to 
marry!—your husband, am a mere nobody; 
as poor asachurch mouse, snd up to my 
neck in debt! Now, who ia the fool, Mina 
Kate—me, or you and your clever father?”’ 
and he laughed sardonically, 

Kate rose, pressing her hand to her 
bosom, 

The loss of the title never for a moment 
troubled her; it was not that which seemed 
choking her, but the villainy of this man 
and her father, who Lad conspired to rob 
another man of bis birth-right, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon watched her, his teeth 
sot, his eyes glowing malignant! y, 

‘You don't disbelieve me?” he maid. 
“You'd better not, i’/sthetruth, I am no 
nore the Earl of Carr-Lyon than one ofthe 
footmen here, and you are no more the 
countess than the cook or the housemald,’’ 
and he laughbad. 

“Oh, it is horrible, horrible!’’ she breath- 
od at last, falling back and hiding her face 
from him, 

He laughed again; it was almost worth 
being ruined to be able to triumph over 
her, 

“You, J should think you were rather cut 
up,’’ be said, thrusting bis hands into bia 
pockets, and looking down at her with 
keen, lingering 6njoyment, “itis rather a 
sell, i#n’t it, to find that you have married 
the wrong man; thatif you’d only acted 
square and straight and stuck to the man 
you fanoled, you’d have been in reality the 
Countess of Carr-Lyon; whereas, you are 
merely Mrs, Arthur of that family, Kather 
a diflerence you'll find it,’’ and he anvered, 
“]’om as poor as a church mouse, as I said; 
I'm in debt, and if I'd got any money of 
iny own I'd have to pay Desmond for all 
the money I’vespent while I’ve had the 
title. His money, hia title!’’ 

She did not speak. Nhe waa slowly, 
realizing itall, though dark and insoluble 
as yet seemed the reason, on her father’s 
part, for suocb villainy. 

“But though that’s bad enough,"’ he went 
on, with bratal distinctness; “f am not in 
such acom plete 1164s as your father,” 

She looked up suddenly, fearfully, and 
he laughed and sbrugged his shoulders, 

“Perjury like that of which the old man 
has been guilty is rather awakward, and 
they give it totnen pretty hotior ii! Seven 
or fourteen Suan penal servitade, at the 
lesat, 1 should say.’’ 

She bent forward, breathing heavily. 

‘Perhaps they |) make it seven years, on 
account of his age! He'll say he made a 
mistake, of course, but they won’t listen to 
that, because, as you say, he saw Clifford 
Raven a few months ago, and, of course, 
mast have known we were keeping him 
out of the title Yos, they'll give bim 
seven years, as #UT6 aM fate?’ and he laugh- 
ed, 

Kate pushed the hair from her face, and 
stood up, leaning against the mantel-ahelf 
for support. 

“Are you nan, or a devil?’’ 
panted. 

“] waka man, and not # very bad sort, 
till I met your father, and fell in love with 
you,’’ be retorted, with an ugly smile, 
“Batseuch wornen a you make devils of 
such men as mé6, when you piay uM falne! 
And now what are you goiny to do?” 

“What—am [ golng to do?” ahe gasped 
hoarsely. 

He nodded with an affection of indifter- 
ence. 

‘*Yoeu, what are you going to do? You 
know the whole truth nuw; you know that 
this lover of yours, the man you «should 
have married, i# the real @arl; are you going 
to tell hia #0? Perhaps he knows a!ready?’’ 
and he looked at her enquiringly. ‘But 
no; T suppose he doesn’t, or he would have 
been down on us, wouldn't he?” 

She stared at bim. Her face went froin 
white to red, and back to white again, 

“Look here,” he said; ‘I don’. bear mal- 
lea, and now I've #hown you that you 
baven'’t twarried auch # fool as you sup- 
pose, I don't nina helping you and your 
lather out of this mess’ You oanderstand 
the mess hela in,I suppose? You quite 
commprevend that taney will wend jit to 
penal servitude? It’s just as well not to 
cwoipee matters, you know, Well, are you 
listening?” for #be6 stood #o white, so statu. 


she now 


eeque, that she seemed = almomt lifelenns, 
“Well, the matter, it seer Wo me, reste 
with you'”’ 

“With me?” ber lips forined the words 


rather than «poke. 

You, with you,’’ he repested, his eyes 
faliing fora moment unaer her fixed = re- 
yard. “If Desmond doesen’t know the 
truth, he seon will, and be will be down on 
us, Wecouid fight bim—I'd fight bim to 
to the Jaast breath— but tuere’s a betler way 
than that. If he’s sosweet on you, he'd 
listen to you ; @erhapsa— ’ 

Hor eyes grow nore distended, her breath 
came fast. 

‘In fact, you’d better se6 if you can’t 
“etthe rightside of hitn, A woman like 
you, witb your looks, can do anything with 


4 toan that’s fond of ner. I shan't be par- 

ticular.” 
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ALI. WE SHALI KNOW. 


nY We. W. LONG 


bing lv we, dear—it thrille my ecu), 
Sieg minor wusikc soft and iow, 

had ae areal, buevary, desolate love, 
Crowned #ith sharp Upped thoras of wor 

Sing lo the Fature’s dark andl lonely hours, 
A deatiiioss love aud deathicss pain, 

Let all the Joyous notes to silence dir, 
Into a mournful, sad refrain. 


Sing @vil Lue esegy ol Love, 
For all the night ts Olled with woe, 
soon Memory will cover up Love's face, 


And misery then allthat we shell know 


ONLY A VIOLET. 


CHAPTER vil, 


( ft Keith found the decision difficult 
| Hoe was quiteas wiiling to marry Sybil 

asto marry anyone else, but he had 
no parucular wish for matrimony at all. 
Bill he could rot goon living his dreary, 
almloms life, , 

A wedding with his cousin would give 
hin wealth fa the present and vast riches 
inethe future; the home of his childhood 
would be his inheritance, 

He would go into Parliament, and win a 
nameand faine, 

Hie went to Ogilvie about a week after the 
family had return d there, and hia very 
eoming told his mother and the Mar! of his 
intentions 

He was piven every opportunity of hold 
ing tote-n-tete with Lis cousin, and yet he 
found the inoimentous juestion very tim. 
eultto pul, 

it came at last tbe Opportunity drewded 
nod yet desired; andtraly no two scenes 
cuvuld bave been tnore different than that 
of bia proposal to Molly and this of his 
wooing Miss Hurst. 

{t was summer instead of winter. A 
dainty boudoir instead of the snow-covered 
woods; &nd inatead of a litiie girl in tears 
the heroine wae a stately beauly in smiles 
and velvet, 

Sybil Hurst bad # face an artist or seulp- 
tor would have raved over, 

It was faulticons in every detail—the feat- 
ures perfect in their regularity, the color- 
ing bright enough to relieve the excessive 
palenesa of the flaxen hair. 

Some peopic said ber eyes were cold and 
her mouth hard, butthen these same feat- 
ures were praised by others as calin and 
firm. So, no doubt, the tirsat criticiam was 
only used by detractors, and what heiress 
was without enemnies? 

“To-morrow wiil bethe twelfth of Au- 
guat,”’? remarked Miss Hurst,uoc nacioualy, 

precipitating hor own fate, Aren't you go 
ing north Ketth, for the shooting?” 

“1 doa't think sol”’ 

“1 thought you had quite recovered from 
the effects of that scotdonat”* 

“I believe | bave; but there are 
things than a#nooting to fil a 
mind,”? 

“You never seeined to think of anything 
elne!’’ 

“1 way be growing wiser. | 
quite elderly, Svbil. 
seven yesterday!’’ 

“T wish you bad told me it was your 
birthday; | would bave given you a nice 
present!’ 

‘“Sappose you give meone now? Sybil, 
do you thiok you could trust your future to 
me, lama plato, biautiman, and | can’t 
inake love, as Chey call itin books; but you 
have known tne wil your life, and if you 
wi'l trust me, Sybil, I willdo my bem to 
inake you happy.’’ 

Svoil Hurst hesltated, 
Keith, but she adintred 
Aiso abe was, in her quiet 
obstinate, 

Very postb'y Miss Hurst might utter the 
word “obey” at the altar, but im practice 
the meant to wipe it out of the marriage 
vows, 

Freedom from all contro] was what sbe 
desired, end surely she would gain this 
more easily from *# ian who owed fortune 
and estates © beree!! (han from a ricver 
suitor, ' 

Besides, K sith seemed to favor indepen- 
denoe, and there was no tovch of jealousy 
in bis nature, 

“I think we should get on very well to- 
gether,” said the beauty, slowly. ‘'! am not 
romantic or that sort of thing, Keith, but 1 
have always iiked you!’’ 

“And you will be my wife?” 

“Yoa,” she returned, quietly. ‘I think 
we are very weil suited, Neither of us are 
romantic or sentimental, 80 we shal! get on 
very well together!” 

“Admirably, I trust,’ said Keith Then 
there was a moment's hesitation. cre felt 
he ought to kiss her. !/t was the correct 
thing under the circumstances, and yet 

Perhaps the entrance of Lady Alice, who 
eame ip just then quite was 
a wreater relief to he hulayin 
ed, when be drew “5 le her and 
sald, cheerfully 

“You will s00n have a daug 
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there a few monte earlier, Lefore meeting 
Mr, Durant. 

It only she bad gone to Lady Bruce's, 
with no experience of life beyond that 
gained at ber uncie’s, she should bave been 
perfectiy radient with joy. As it waa, 
there was a wistfal note even in her con- 
tent, 

She was bappy because every one loved 
ber, but there were memories in the past 
she could never forget, and which 
gave her a quiet dignity in spite of her 
youth. 

Lady Bruce loved her dearly, It may 
have beeen ber remembrance of Molly’s 
mother, and the romance which hung over 
her fate, which fret made Evelyn taxe a 
fancy to her children’s xoverness, but in the 
end she loved ber for berseli alone; and 
when, in July, Lord Bruce came home be 
found “Mies Lester” quite at home at 
Woodside, his wife treating her like a favo- 
rite younger sister, while the obildren just 
worshipped her, and the servants one 
and all delignted » do anything In her ser- 
\ loa, 

‘Ian tebe pretty?’ asked the Marchioness 
of her husband “] think ahe haa the 
aweetost face 1 sver saw!" 

‘And the saddest!"’ 

“Edmund! Why, Molly is al ways cheer- 
ful! I never knew her gloomy or discon- 
tented!”’ 

“You won't ome her long!’’ sald the 
Marquis, consolingly, In hia fond, teasing 
way. ‘She is quite pretty enough & take 
some heart by storm, and | suppose you 
don’t keep her shat up for safety.’ 

“You know I have had so few visitors 
sipce you were away!”’ 

“We will have a oice quiet tiine,’’ return- 
ed Lord Bruce, ‘and then do our duty to 
our friends by inviting a housetul for 
Chriatinas, and, wark my words, Kvelyn, 
one of your guests will rob you of Miss 
| euter!’’ 

Hut wuen Christiuas came round Molly, 
ot her own accord, petitioned tostay in the 
sohoolroom, 

She did not care for satraugers, she said, 
lord and Lady truce ex postulated, and 
in the end a compromise was come to, 
Molly and the little girls should bave their 
iwneals in the schoolroom, since it really was 
her wish, butshe must be introduced to 
some of the guests, and come downstairs 
whenever she felt dull, 

‘*] wish aunt Allonby was coming!’’ la 
mented Lady Bruce. “She and Lewis 
seem quite tohave forsaken me, I even 
sent word that I ex d his tavorite 
friend, and that did not move him to honor 
me with a visit!’’ 


Tie paper-knife with which Molly had 
been toying snapped suddenly in two, but 
Lady Bruce never imagined any connec- 
tion between her governesa’s sudden start 
and her own inte: ligence, 

“Perhaps you have met Mr, Durant?’ she 
went on, smiling. “I know he was a long 
time at the Towers last winter!’’ 

Molly grew deadly pale, and, to ber 
friend’s dismay, she trembled like an 
aspen-leaf. 

‘*My dear child!’’ cried Lady truce, tho- 
oughly alarmed, ‘‘is there anything the 
matter? Have you any cause to dislike 
Mr. Daraa?” 

Molly looked wildly round the room, as 
though she could not understand. 

‘Tell me,’ urged the gentle peeress, 
‘Surely, Molly, you know your secret 
will be safe with me! I only want to heip 

ou.” 

“ Molly looked up with an April face. 

‘It is all over now, only 1 was staying 
at Allonby Towers while Mr. Durant 
was there last year. And he tuought he 
liked mel’ 

Lady Bruce started. 

“A man should not think on such a sab- 
ject,’ she said, gravely. ‘‘He ought to 
know bis own mind, and keep to it!’ 

‘It ia all over now,”’ said Molly, quietly. 
“No one ever knew of it beside our two 
seives. His grandfather objected very 
strongly, and—and there was an end o! 
it!’’ 

“I wish he wasn’t coming,’’ said Lady 
Bruce, regretfully, “He used to be 4 
great favorite of mine—but he never wiil 
be now!” 

“It will not matter,’’ said Molly, still 
with that strange, far-off expression in her 
eyes. “You know you have promised I 
need not come downstairs, and—and Mr, 
Durant and | need never meet.”’ 


**] feel ashamed of bhim!’’ deciared her 
triend.‘ “I would not bave believed such a 
thing of him! I knew he was poor, but he 
has enough to live on of bis own without 
being in thraidom to his kind grand- 
father!’’ 

“It was better that he found it out so 
soon. if we had been married, and | dis- 
covered after that be regretted, | think it 
would have broken my heart,’’ 

“You must show him you don't care!”’ 

*“{ would rather not see him!" 

Lady Bruce put one arm round her. 
“ne had something e)se to say, and shrank 
from the revelation, fearing it would pain 
Mol! ly. 

‘‘Dear!"’ she said, in her tender way, ‘you 
shal! not meet Kelth Durant if I can help 
it, but he bas been very intimate in our 
house, My children are very tond of him, 
and it maybe some accident wili bring you 
face to face. Do you think you can bear it 
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tion. Iocan meet Mr. Durant calmly. Per- 
baps,” noticing a shadow still on Lady 
B-uce’s face, ‘be is married, and his wife 
wil! also be your guest!” 

“He is not married—but he is en- 
gaged!” 

*Ab!’’ 

‘ His Gancee is a cousin of his own. She 
is considered very beautiful, but I never 
adwired her. The marriage isa sort of a 
family arrengement. Lord Ogilvie bas but 
these two grandchiidren, and as the estate 
must go to Miss Hurst, he wished Keith to 
marry ber.’’ 

Moly wondered if Keith’s opinion of 
oousinsbip bad ch@cged since the day when 
he told ber it was the most objectionable of 
all relations. 

“You will not tell him 1 am here?” 
pleaded Molly. 

“Of course pot; but I fear he will dis- 
cover it. If he does, I shall take care to 
show bim how we ali love and value 

u!’’ 

But Molly had another question t 

k. 

“Will Mr. Durant | mean, are they to 
be married svon?”’ 

‘At Faster, I believe.’’ 

“] snonld like to see her?’ 

“Should you? I really can’t understand 
tha!’ 

“Tt ja not her fault,” said Molly, wistful- 
ly. “I bope he loves her, and will be good 
to ber,”’ 

“] don’t think there is any love on either 
side!” and with this remark Lady Bruce 
sped away. 

Molly watched the arrival 
schoolroom window, herself 
ecreened from view. 

She decided that ber lost love was older 
and graver. She could form no opinion of 
Misa Hurst, she was so muflied in furs; 
but she liked the face of the tall, silver- 
haired man who accompanied the young 
couple, P 

«“Tpat’s baby’s godfather!’’ communicated 
Miss Bianche, ber eldest pupil. ‘That's 
why he was christened James Tempest 
Ogilvie. He’s such a dear oid man!” 

Two orthree days passed, aud Molly 
managed to prevent a meeting with auy of 
the guests, but it was a work of difficulty; 
and she was not sorry when, one mourning, 
Lady Bruce came upand said everyone had 
gone to skate on the lake. 

“So you see, Moilly,’’? she whispered, 
kinaly, sa need not be a prisoner any 
longer. have been quite troubled to 
think how much you have had to keep up 
here, The whole nouse and all the 
grounds except the west plantation will be 
quite safe.” 

“And he does not know?” 

‘He bas notan idea, The Marquis was 
beginning @ lamentation the other night 
that you never came down to sing to as; 
butl frowned at him 80 ew that 
he stopped inthe middie of his sentence 
before be bad spoken your name,”’ 

lt was just a year since Molly and Keitb 
Durant had met, and the twelve months 
had chaoged ber. 

Keith nad found a pretty child wander- 
ing in the woods; but it was a beautiful 
girl who walked briskly down the long 
avenues of the (range, a little maiden 
clinging to ei\her band. 

The tace had gained 
delicacy of coloring. 

Fresh country air, repo#e, and tranquil 
life bad given the roundness to Moily’s 
cheeks they bad lacked betore, 

Tue brown eyes did not ook unnaturally 
large pow,and the long fur triummed jacket 
and sealskin toque set off the graoful tigure 
to perfection, 

The cuiidren were bent on picking vio- 
lets for their motuer, 

Lady Bruce loved them better than any 
flower; and Molly bad presided over the 
gathering of80 many that they had lost 
tbeir old paintul associations, 

Sue could pick a violet or even place a 
knot of thew in ber dress aow without the 
dull, strange paio their fragrance used al- 
ways to,xive her inthe first days of her 
great surrow. 

Sue was paving with the large retriever, 
woo always attended them in their walks, 
when, lvokirg up, she perceived tnat 
B sauche and Evelyn had found a good 
friead. 

A wmoment’s burning blush, and she was 
cow p sed as ever, 6ven though sne knew 
tuis was the old gentisman who had come 
with Mr. Durant and bis tiancee. Tois 
was Lord Ogiivie, (be grancfather whom 
Keith had once told ner “must love her 
@arly.”’ 

P .rbaps if she had had to meet him as 
Ksith’s betrothed, knowing much de- 
ended on the impression sbe made, 
Molly might have been auxious and iil at 
vase. 

Now she felt quite indifferent. It could 
mmatter nothing what opiaion the Earl for- 
ined of her, so her manner was quite free 
trom al! constraint or nervousness, 

She was just her own sweetselt; and when 
Biancue tugged ber forward for an intro- 
duction, spe put her disengaged hand into 
Lord Ogtivie’s as though she had been 
meeting Carle all her life, 

But sbe was bardiy | oe get for the 
change in his face,when Blanche answered, 
tondly: 

“This is our governess! Her name is Les- 
ter; put we call ner Mies Molly!”’ 

Lord Ogiivie turned pale. He did not 
ook searching!ly at Molly as though to ask 
f he had seen her before, 


i not m trv 
11a Dp seem try 


from the 
earefully 


in expression and 


puzaie it f 
he reminded him. Itseemed more 
ig 6 recognized in her 


ng t 


sOmeone Hé 
new 
A pretty name!” he said, when he 
recovered bis agitation 
here, Miss |.ester?”’ 


had 
“Are you staying 


| his warrying ine an injury to him. 





“she lives here,’’ declared the children. 
“She teaches us, Lord Ogilvie, She iwsour 
Mies Molly!” 

The Earl smiled. 

“No need to asx if they are fond of you. 
Have you littie brothers and sisters of your 
own, Miss Lester?” 

Molly shook ber head. 

“Ob no, My parenta died when I wasa 
vaby, and I am their only child!" 

*“Sbe is just nineteen!” said Evy, con- 
fidingly; “for Miss Molly had a birthday 
last week, and we ail had a large plum- 
cake!"’ 

ae Ogilvie outed. ‘ 

*Whatagreatage! And are you ha 
here, Mies Lester?’ ™ sate 

He showed #0 much anxiety for the reply 
that Moily began to wonder if in that in- 
terview with biu, when he refused his 
consent to his a marrying her, Keith 
had spoken of ber by name. 

If a0, andthe Earl recalied it, perhaps 
some remorseful ecruple made him giad 
that she should have found «an eanseful 
home, 

*T am quite bappy,’’ sald Mully, gently. 
‘*Lady Bruce is as kind to me as she can 
be. I have nothing todo but teach these 
vear little girls!’ 

Lord Ogtivie joined the two, and walked 
with them to the house. His manner 
to Molly was quite fatherly in ita kind- 
nens, 

She wondered how be could have played 
the part K eith’s letter assigned to bia, and 
asked herself again and again whether he 
recognized the name asthatof the young 
lady he bad so sternly retused to receive as 
a grandchild. 

She was not long left in doubt. 

“Do you come [rom London, Miss Les. 
ter?” asked the Earl, suddenly, as they 
reached the house. 

She shook her head. 

“IT have never been to London since I can 
remember, though | beueve i was born 
there,”’ 

iord Ogilvie souked puzzled, 

“lam eure you are nota north country- 
woan.”’ 

“Nol My mother came trom Netherton, 
and when she was dyingshe took ine to her 
brotber, who lives there, was brought 
up with his children. I never knew 
any place but Netherton until I came 
here.”’ 

Taey were at the schoolroom door, 
Ogilvie put out his hand, 

“My dear!’’ he said simply, ‘‘I cannotex- 
plain it to you now; but you have made me 
happier than I ever expected to be again 
in this world.”’ 

And before Miss Molly had recovered 
trom her amazement the old nobleman had 
left ber. 

“Is it not annoying,’ said Lady Bruce to 
the governess that evening when she came 
into the scboolroom dressed for dinner, 
‘Lord Ogilvie bas been calied to London 
on business. He goes up by the night 
mail; and, unless he can dispose of bis bu- 
siness in a few hours, he can’t be back for 
Christmas Eve!”’ 

“] am very sorry. We met him to-da 
in the grounds, and he was so kind. 
I do hope no troubie has summoned him 
home?”’ 

“{ don’tthink so, He was pre 4 inysteri- 
ous about nis errand; but be looked quite 
radiant. 1 was giad to see him so cheertul, 
for 1 think hie beautitu! heiress gives him 
&@ great deal of troubie.”’ 

“Mies Hurst! ‘jut I thought she was go- 
ing to be married?”’ 

“And therefore the trouble of ber sbould 
fall on her future busbanu! A very reason- 
abie idea, Oniv itis not the case, Molly, I 
don’t defend Keith in the least for the way 
he treated you. I felt before he came 1 
sncuild hate him; butsince he vas been here 
I nave actuaily grown to pity him. I never 
saw anyone so changed, think that acci- 
dent must have left some injury to his con- 
stitution after all!”’ 

Moily atarted. 

‘+ W hat accident?”’ 

“Did you never hear of it? | suppose it 
was just after be tre ted you 80 badly, The 
day he eit Allonby Towers there was a 
fearful fog in London. He was knocked 
down and run over by a cab. When he 
was carried home he was perfectly insan- 
sible for days and weeks. He was hovering 
between liteand death.” 

The strangest expression 
Molly’s face, 

Surprise, relief, joy, sorrow, and seif-re- 
proach wereali bienaged there, witt a kind 
of chuked sob, and she caught the Marchi- 
onees’ nand in tears, 

“Dear Lady Bruce! You said once 1 
might truss you—that you would keep any- 
thing I told you secret!” 

“So 1 will.” 

“You will let me tel! you all, and try to 
belp me understand it?’ 

“ es, ea!’ 

“and jou won’t let any oue know?”’ 

Eve yo Bruce put her arm round the 
girl's trembling form. 

“Trust me, dear, and | wil: be as faithful 
to you as though I was your sister. Believe 
me, though I feel grieved to see Keith Du- 
rant so aitered, I can never forget his con- 
duct to you.” 

“But 1 begin tothink I have been mis- 
taken.” 

“Mistaken!’’ 

“Listen! We were engaged the day be 
fore he left Allonby. He wold me no one 
must know of it until he had spoken t 

rd Ogilvie, but nothing hia grand{fatiner 
could say W i change ™ 


ady Bruce, | ved bim ao! 


I sord 


had come to 
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might belleve be had altered; but heshould 
be there if he was alive,”’ 

A strange light came to Lady Bruce. 

“] begin to understand!”’ 

“He went bomethe next day,and the 
worning but one after I received his letter. 
It wasacruel letter, La®y Bruce, and it 
almost broke toy heart. Notonly did he 
call bo@ love for me a passing folly, but he 
hinted that Lord Ogilvie would be disposed 
to offer ine a substantial reward for setting 
his grandson free!’’ 

The Marchioness started. 

“And you believed it?’’ 

“What could I think?” asked Molly, 
slowly. ©The paper bore Keith’s mono- 
vraw aud crest: (henote was written in a 
clear, manly hand; and I knew there wasa 
gulf between us, though he would never 
ist me say 80,’’ » 





‘That ietter must have been written 
very soon after Mr. Durant left Allon- 
by?” 


“The very day after,’’ 

“!cen Molly, listen to me, lor weeks 
a‘ler the sccident Keith was unconscious, 
‘Tue day that letter was written he was hov- 
ering between life and death. I do not ask 
what you think yourseif. I tell you as a 
fact that heith Durant wrote that letter is 
simply im possibiel!’ 

Tne tears ran down her cheeks of a ten- 
der, womanly nature; the matter grieved 
her sorely. ' 


’Don’t ery!’ said Molly, on * “Don’t 
be sorry lor me, I am quite happy 
now!” 


Lidy Bruce looked amazed, 

“Happy!” 

“Don't you see, this gives back my faith 
inhim. I may go on believing bim the 
best and noblest of men. | need not regret 
iny love and trust now, for he is worthy of 
both.’’ 

“But he is going to tnarry his cousin!” 

“Yes, I Lope they will be bappy.” 


“Molly, you sare too angelic. Do you 
think, afterloving you,4a man could be 
happy wiih «a heartless, icy beauty, like 


Miss Hurs.? Ali l omarvel is, that Keith 
suOUId not have come to you and insisted 
on an @xpianation,” 

Molly blusbed crimson, 

“When | govthbat cruel letter I was al- 
most beside uyscif, 1 packed up some 
ilowers—tne only thing I bad ever received 
frou bimnn—and sent therm back to bim, and 
| wrote a ietler asking him to forget he had 
ever KnNOWD me,”’ 

“And you think that ietter reached him? 
You do not faocy the tame hand which 
forged those crue! linesto you intercepted 
it?” 

Molly sighed. 

“[ think he bad my letter, and thought 
mie faithiess, He must goon thinking me 
40 tor his betrothed’s sake,” 

Lady Bruce diftered, 

‘He belonged to you first, and he loved 
you as he never can love Sybil, 
Molly. ‘To my toind, he ought to be told 
the truth,” 

Molly clung to her in an agony of en- 
treaty. 

“You promised to keep my secret?” 

‘And 1 will keep it if you wish it; but, 
Molly, it is sacrificing two hearts toa fool- 
ish Rcruple. itcli you heith loves you,and 
would be bappier in poverty with you at 
his side than vecan be with all his cousin’s 
wealth,’’ 

Moily shook her head. 

“You forget,’ she said, simply, ‘he is 
bound in honor to Miss Hurst, He must not 
break his word and tarnish his oame juat 
because I] love him,’’ 

Lady Bruce went down to dinner think 


ing the love aftiairs of her luckless 
friends were golug most decidedly con- 
trary. 


Sue little guessed «deliverance for Mr. 
Durant wae coming from a quarter whence 
she least expected it. 

[{rO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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On the Rail. 
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train frou Portamouth; the only oceu- 
handsome, bronzed 
from ser- 


|" ik scene was asmmoking-car in an up- 


two 
just 


pants were 
vuung 
vice, 

The aye of 6ach inight have been about 
thirty. Ciese were Major Herrick and Cap- 
tain eid, of the wudte. 

Oue or twoincidents in the recent cam- 
paign bad made these men friends, Each 
was bound tothe otber by a strong tle— 
wratitude for iife risked for life. 

“Odd that we should have hit on the 
“Aine train,’’ said Herrick, removing his 
cigartrom his lips, and rubbing a clear 
place on the #lesainy window tbrough which 
he could obtain a glioipse of the green hills 
and budding woods. ‘1 thougbt 1 should 
hurt the oid folks if I didn’t show up at the 
earilest Opportunity. 1 suppose you're 
bound on thé same errand?”’ 

Captain Reid noddcg,and then, as though 
ashamed of the naincieay, he said: 

*Partly.’’ 

Herrick iooked at bim, then half smiled, 
snd raised his eyebrows tnterrogatively and 
with ameaninug expression. 


cthers, returned 





I want to fix the day, and get the business 
over as quickly as I can persuade her peo- 
ple to allow, And you?” 

“Not formally engaged, but as - It 
was stipulated that | was to wait till I came 
back for that.” 

“And are going now to put the ques- 
tion? Wail, old fellow, 1 wish A luck with 
all my heart.” 

“*Tbanke,”’ 

And Reid looked from the window witb 


4 far-away, unseeing gaze. He felt no need 
of good wishes He knew what his answer 
would be. 


His mind was immediately retracing the 
scene that it had been a jjeasure to dwell 
upon corms all the excitements, dangers, 
and discomforts of the past few months. 

He seemed to stand again ina luxurious 
drawing-room, holding two small soft 
hands, while a pair of large, clear, star-like 
dark eyes were raised to his,the long lashes 
glistening with tears, 

“And if I come back ——”"’ said he, in his 
thoughts, to the vision he bad conjured 
u 


p. 

sort? 

Major Herrick, too, was inusing,and fora 
time both young men were silent. 

“I think you told me,”’ said the Major, 
after awile, ‘that your old people lived up 
north, 

“T did, Newcastle.’’ 

‘ Does she live there?’’ 

“No; in london. I mean to stop in town 
one night and see her, and then go on to- 
morrow,” 

Bat Captain Reid was induced toaiter bis 
plans by a telegram he found awaiting him, 
and requiring his immediate presence at his 
own hoine. 

His mother was dying. He iad to put 
aside thoughts of love tor the present, and 
that evening found him being borne at ex- 
prese speed farther and farther from her he 
80 longed to see, 

But Allen Herrick, more fortunate than 
his friend,found himself before many hours 
had passed in the presence of the one wo- 
man he bad met, who had seemed to him 
worthy to be loved. 

He had made up his mind in tavor of a 
speedy marriage, and with some difliculty 
carried his point. 

The day fixed for a month after,and with 
that he had to be content. Honor was will- 
ing to be his when he chose; but her mo- 
ther, Lady Roscoe, had prejudices,and con- 
cessions had to be made on both sides. 

But at iast it was settled, and the Major 
had his betrothed to himself,and dismissing 
the subject of the wedding, told her some 
incidents of the campaign. 

“7 caine up this afternoon with one of the 
pluckiest fellows in the regiment,’’ he told 
her. “You will like him, I'm certain. If 
it badn’t been tor him, 1 snouldn’t have 
been here now.”’ 

“Oh! Allen!”’ 

The young wan rather enjoyed the 
start,and the horrified look in Honor’s dark 
eyes. 

“It was the narrowest escape,’’ he went 


on, “I thought it was all over with me 
when Reid dashed up. There, | won’t tell 
you any more, You are quite pale al- 
ready,” 

“No, don’t tell me any more,’’ she said, 
faintly. 


“Well, to return to Captain Keid,’’ he 
sald, touching her hand with bis lips, “He 
came up with me, bent on a similar errand 
—though hecould not certainly have so 
sweet an Object for his journey as I had for 
mine, whoever she may be. Why, you are 
actuaily trembling! How foolish 1 was to 
frigbten you like that!’’ 

*-] am not trightened,’’ said the girl, and 
suddenly burst into tears. 

There was more than one nan who would 
have given a great deal to be in Mejor Her- 
rick’s place, with the pleasant task of 
consoling the fairest Gebutante of the sea- 


son. 
. * * . * * 


It was on the day alter this that Captain 
hieid was sitting by the bedside of his mo 
ther, who held his strong brown hand as 
though she could never let ii go, 

*‘] wish you were inarried, George,’”’ she 
said, in her faint, plaintive voice. ‘J should 
not feel then that I was leaving you #0 @n- 
tirely alone.” 

‘Don’t talk of 
said, siinply. 

‘My dear, | may 44 well talk of it, as let 
it come upon you as4surprise. But,r,eorge, 
is there no one yet? Are you not thinking 
of taking a wife?’ 

Tue soldier flushed, and atroked her thin 
hand gently. 

“Yes, mother,’ he 
‘There is someone.” 

Tne invalid looked at hito ageriy. 

“You are not engaged, ‘,90rge, or you 
would have told me, Wohat is she like?”’ 

He hesituted an instant, and then drew 
out his pocket-book,. 

‘“] have ber likeness here,”’ he said, and 
taking it out, he gazed at it lovingly for an 
instant before giving it to ler. 


jeaviny ine, mother,’’ ne 


answered, softly. 


“Well, mother, what do you think of 
ber?” 

“It is @ lovely face,’’ she m irmured, halt 
to berself. ‘Does she care for you, 
George?”’ 


“She gave mé that,’’ he said, as though 
this were suftMient an¢wer wv her yuestion, 
“She isso young and unspoiled, mother 
80 tree from vanity and allection,’ 








| Herrick. 





worn. He had been during the past month 
with his widowed mother, whose life had 
been despaired of from day to day. 

She was dead,and he had t run up 
to town on business connected with her 
affairs, and was returning home for the 
funeral, 

The train was already on the move as be 
sprang in, two or three people looking after 
bim with a disapproving shake of the head, 
and a muttered: 

**That’s driving it tov close.” 

There were already two persons in the 
car, seated opposite each other at the farther 
end—a lady deomeiy dressed in a rich 
brown silk traveling-costumne,who kept her 
face turned to the window to hide her 
blushes, for the rattle of the door-handle 
had cut an embrace off short; and a gentile. 
man, who faced the iniruder with an an- 
noyed expression. 

iowever, the instant their eyes met 
there wasan exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure, 

“By Jove! Reid, it’s you! How are you, 
old man?”—and the two grasped hands, 
“Honor, my friend, Captain Keid. ‘ieorge, 
< wife,”’ 

he lady looked round quickly on hear- 
m her name spoken, and showed a beauti-. 
ful, glowing, —_ face—glowiny, tbat is, 
for one second of time, before it paled to an 
ashy white, She gavea kind of gasp, and 
sat as if turned to stone. 

Her husband cried, haatily: 

‘Good Heavens, Honor! Are you iil? 
W hat ja the matter?” and then glanced at 
bis friend, whose smothered excila:nation 
seemed to strike on his ear 2 few seconds 
alter it was uttered. 

Had he indeed said ‘Honor!’ in that tone 
of agony? 

Reid was standing up, holding by the 
brass rod of the net for luggage, staring 
wildly at the blanched face of the bride, for 
the young couple were just starting to Ncot- 
land for their wedding trip. 

And asthe Major looked from his friend 
to his wife, the blood receded from hin own 
cheek, and his handsome face grew cold and 
stern, 

‘I'bose sweet lips; then, could utter what 
was falne; those star-like eyes meet his, 
while their owner deceived him. She had 
told bim that no other man had ever spoken 
to her of love, 

“Honor!” said Raid again, tor it seemed 
tne only word he knew how Ww speak. 

“Oh! George, I never meant——”’ she 
gasped out, but the rest of the sentence 
seemed frozsn on her lips. 

Sve shrank farther inw the corner,cower- 
ing under his gaz3, her head drooping 
lower, aid yet flower, while the daintily- 
gioved nands went up, and hid her color- 
leas features, Still lower ber head sank, 
until it almost touched her knees, 

Reid was the first to recover his sel f-pos- 
session, and grasp the situation. His own 
hopes of happinese were wrecked, and it 
appeared that he had alinost wrecked those 
oF his friend, 

“Mra. Herrick,’ he said, slowly and sad- 
ly, ‘do not be distressed. You lave not the 
slightest cause to reproach yourse.f on my 
account. If I was vain enough Lo imagine 
your friendly behavior meant that you 
looked upon me as something more toan a 
friend, the fault was entirely mine,’’ 

There was the faintest motion of dissent 
frou the cowering figure, Herrick saw it, 
and understood, but by Reid it passed un- 
noticed. 

“You were in no way to biame,” he add- 
ed. “I wish,’’ and he had to pause, for his 
voice was not quite under control, 1 wish 
you both every happiness,” 

So far Herrick had not spoken since bis 
wite’s sudden pallor drew from him those 
exclamations of surprise and dismay. He 
saw the tears stealing between her gloved 
tingers—tears of grief. of shame, or of both? 
He raised his band now with a half-impa 
tient gesture, 

“Spare yourself, held,’’ he said. 
not blind.’’ 

Captain Keid looked at the door,as though 
be would willingly have fied, and undon« 
so far as he could, by his absence, the 
harm his unexpected intrusion hal 
wrought. 

Tuere wasa sudden, awful crash, 4 #plip- 
tering of wood and breaking of glass, and « 
stunning blow on his bead, which rendered 
bim for a few tmninutes insensible, 

When he recovered, the train was stand 
ing still, while tbe air seem full of excited 
voices, cries, aad groans. 

The tirst object ot which he became con 
scious was errick tearing wildly at # 
wreckage of woodwork, the blood trick- 
ling down bia face from # wound on bi- 
forebead, 

“Here, Reid! Help! Quick! This ia killing 
her!! he erted, franticaily. 

Reid staggered to his side and tried to 
jend bisaid,for Honor Herrick was crustie | 
under @ ness Of fragmenta, from which be: 
husband was powerless to extricate her. 

‘Stop!’ she cried out, in an agonized 
voice. ‘Don'’ttouch, Let me d!6 as 1 am 
(;s0rge, I am ey Forgive me!’’ 

“Ido,” groaned R:id, and turned away 
bis bead, 

“] am glad this—has bappened,”’ Honor 
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Scientifi 
clentific and Useful. 

Kick CEMENT.—A cement very much 
used in China and Japan is made from 
rice. It is only necessary to mix rice flour 
intimately with water and gently «immer 
overaciear fire, when it readily forma a 
delicate and durable cement 

A POINT IN NSTONE-SMASHING,—-It is 
well known that « stone, however large, 
may be broken by striking « suflicient of 
number of blows with a bammer jalong the 
line where it is desired to break the stone, 
In this process the force of the blow is ex- 
pended in gredually weakening the cohe- 
sion of tbe particles in a line following the 
direction of the blows, This weakening is 
increased by each successive blow until 
finally rupture oocura. 


Testing Koor SLates A German 
trade D pe poe advocates the foilowing 
method of testing the quality of roof «| ates: 
The samples of the slate to be tested should 
be caretully weighed, and put into bot! 
ing water fora quarter of an hour. The 
water must, however, be fairly free from 
litné, Salipetre and ammonia. The slates 
are then reweighed, and those that show 
the greatest increase of weight are those 
most capable of resisting deterioration. 


Heat From tiam-—While the electric 
light is gradually taking the place of illu- 
mninating gas in Germany, the latter article 
la evidently going to meet with an exten- 
sive walein another direction, on account 
of ite considerable evolution of heat. In 
com parison with the electric light, it is this 
property which is, apart from cainor bright 
ness, considered as ite principal deficency, 
It im stated that the beat trom equa! 
armmounts of gas and coal is in the propor. 
tion of “6 to 1b 


Sukeves.—If you have more books than 
placer to keep them, got a carpenter to 
make a wooden frame with no back and a 
sorles Of shelves, Set this against the wall, 
and cover top and «ides with plush or 
cloth, or the wood may be ebonized in 
stead, A curtain suspended on rings to 
draw aside ix an improvement but not a 
necessity. Arrange your books on the 
shelves and your pretty old china on top, 
and you have a useful and feabionanle 


piece of furniture 
7. 


CAKK OF THK PeRSON. —~Morely wari 
the back by the fire, and never continue 
keeping the back exposed to the heat atter 
ithas become comfortably wari. To do 
otherwise is debilitating, When going 
from «4 Warm atmosphere into a cooler one 
keep the mouth closed, #0 that the alr may 
be warmed in its passage through the nome 
ore it reaches the lungs, Never atand still 
in cold weather, especially after having 
taken a swlight devree of exercise, and al- 
ways avoid standing on the ice or snow, or 
where the person is 6x posed to cold wind. 


Farm and arden. 
DiskAskK.—KEvery new tact discovered 


about the disease of farm: animals empha 
sizes that these diseases aré6 owing to im- 
pure drink from ponds and sluggish creeks 
more than all other causes combined, 


CoLtp Aik —It has been discovered in 
California that a cold air blast dries fruit 
in @ most satisfactory manner, Samples ot 
fruit dried in this way, apricots, and apples, 
two years ago, are atill ina pertect state of 
preservation. 


KioKINYG —THe farm journals“ are full of 
all sorts of devices tor kicking cows The 
best method is simply draw the cow's ) 641 
upso high « adown arching ot 
the apine at the Several who have 
tried it report favorably upon it, 


to caulee 


ols, 


Cows AND Hokshe. ln cases Of Githes 
cowsn or horaes, proper care cannot be laken 
of them until thetr pocullarities are wel! 
understood: and whoevers undertakes to 
Hake the most of hin etock miust 
ry individual one AKpecta! at iy 


make ove 
If cowe 





whispered, with ber eyes on those of Major | 


‘‘You would never have forgot- 
ten this, Allen, You would—never—have 
ved——’’ 


Her voice sauk,and the young wan saw 


‘*What,”’ ne asked, “is there——?” | berdie., A most caine over everything,and 
at , ’ ; ‘ ‘ yen - Wii I Ke rou jar i 
\ jittle extra color showed in Heid’s aoge ae Ss revi le a he swooned. 
fir vet ’ ’ ner whispered viny 

FuUnbDurnt foreuead, and he nodded darling t , bie mot we . a. » 

Ayal! | ber cheek on his hand ) lomerve Itis understood now among the other 
me e said. after a pause tg } wi era of the bh, thbet tb se two ataur 
ae. if ke l’re ‘ . frie is. Ma r bierrick @ ‘ aptaln 

s A sec? > a ane t af? 4 4 
W « gy eid g y 46 i , 
_ i c ds i Al€ 8c 4K6 40a A - 4 S65 i858 x IWr € ~ 
ar ne ta igs i: we we 6d it aller ang® a ,4 4 

I ast t D " “a +? nd u a a ft 

am 

_* Y - 

<<" a — _ — a — a — a Se - 
~~ Sree +. eer op pepe. rr ey re — ye 





ara watered outot a pall it mayv be found 
thaftone animal will drink only outofacer 
tain pall, and if acharye is made 10 willl be 
inetantiy datected how cows wl ent hay 
thatanother cow bas treatved tpon Tt im 
wellto buroor the animal*# in such ane 
while studying lo supply the proper i 
tty and quality 

INSTITUTEKR AND OL hs barmierk it 
stitutes and clubs have donnée mouelt to edi 
cate the farmers toa knowledge of better 
systems of ayriculture The advantager 
are the expressions of individual experi 
ences, Which often brings on beneticial dis 


cussions of special subjects, Co operative 
etlortin procuring thoroughbred stock, and 
the mmakipy Of experiments aid improve- 
mentand add to the wealth of such a com 
munity. Tne winter is the appropriate 
time for such Organizations, and the cull- 
dren #bould algo be induced in #o0mn6 Inan- 


16 interested 


i” 4) Lowe 


AMMONIA OF FHERYTILIZER rhe « 
cape of aminonia he mos atile, but 
ihe best part of tt nantires about the 
homestead--is, In @& Uren xeiure, the 
eause of the strong odor frou: slalia, barn 
vards, sinks and privies J the stable a 
peddinyg ot adry m b ‘ ip 6 ot feet 
thick, Will arren au J he fugitive, 

| while a slight ow r, i straw 
. aed | zy ’ A ‘ | A ts Vv ry 
aqown at got i ° ‘\ a i® loot 
me ta mt “ noinutes 
rived 
a 
” ~~ 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 5, 1889. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
(IN ADVANOR.) 
i Copy One Year .. F200 
2 Copies (ne Year.. : ‘ 3@ 


4 Coples One Year, and One to wetter-up of 


Ouar.. em 
W Copter One Year, and (ine te getter-up of 
lub Ts] 
Additions to Clube oan malo albany thm: doring 
the rear at same rete, 
Tt ta not reqaired that al! the members of @ Clab 
he at the same postofiice 
Remit by Poetal Order, Portal Note, Draft, Cheek, 
or Registered Letter 
Alwayr enclowe postage for Wreepondence requir 


ing eeparate reply, to ineure respons 


Adverttiaing Ratee farnished on apyptica- 
tion 


A AAre all letters te 


TME SATURDAY VU MNENG PaNT, 
Thiladetigthin, Fa. 


Vublleation office, har Ds 


TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 


We hope that those of our friends and 
readers who are kindly in the habit of get- 
ting up clubs for Tug Poser, will enter the 
fleld as s00n as possible this year and try 
at least to double their old lista. We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do 80 now. 

We wish to get ®& great many more 
clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our present subscribers will 
make an extra effort to secure One or more 
new friends for us, 

Tug Poet is much lower in price than 
any other firat clase family paper in the 
country, and we thiok it only needs to be 
laid bstore the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, aave, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Ol course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subecribers, 
friends and readers to show Tag Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalt. Their 
return for such efforta must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of as 
sisting in the good work of circulaung Tax 
Post, and enabling us to make it better, 
more useful and entertaining than ever he- 
fore. Will they try aod doit torus? Let 
each of our present frends and subscribers 
try to get one new subscriber at least, 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those woo wirh them, 


a 








Hetrospection. 

Keviewing the pleasurable incidents of 
tormer days in a calm and impartial man 
ner can hardly be characterized aa un 
profitable 

It is somewhat of a truism to say that 
snticipatory pleasures always remain 30; 
butthough they may attain fruition, they 
do 80 notio the Manner or to the exact or 
full extent in which they are planned; 
they either exceed or fall short of one's 
expectations, but in no case do they ex 
acUy coincide with them, and this is a 
well known fact. 

Conse quently, the ‘allacy of dwelling on 
anything in anticipation is sufficiently 1)- 
lustrated by personal experience; it is un 
profitable, illogical and unreasonable! 

Retrospection is something quite difter- 
ent; itis a sort of returning in spirit to 
former scenes and times, a brief living 
over again in memory of other days. 

To prevent misapprehension, it is better 
to particularize a little. There is a similar 
diflerence between regret and retrospec- 
tion that there ie betwixt remorse and re- 
pentance; the one is a morbid, unnatural 
condition, the other is s healthy and prom 


ising state of feeling, often highly benef 
cia] in its results. 
Regret means a dwelling the past 
{ the exc: us 
cesasureet 
epection, t W ke 
flerent time t oconsistsa in remen 
ny aaant lays, peot i@ A laces 





that we have enjoyed, and recalling happy 
times in such a way as to appreciate not 
only what they were then, but what they 
will in al] probability be to us again if we 
walt quietly and patiently til] seasons and 
events come round once more in due 
course, 

Memory is either a blessing or & curse; 
but in our little lite, which seems 80 long 
and important to us, it is generally botb. 
The only thing is that bere we have the 
power of keeping it within proper bounds 
by the exercise of that invaluable safe 
euard, strength of will, or of developing 
itand encouraging it when the doing 8° 
will be for good, and the remembrances 
thus evoked are likely to be beneficial to 
us, which is sometimes the case. 

Rome persons, not con'ent with private 
retrospection, continue it audibly, and will 
corner one on a Bunday or winter alter- 
noon and enlarge from an ajparently end 
less stock of purely family and domestic 
narrative, which they deliver in a monoto- 
nous stream of would be eloquence. 

This is perbaps the most disagrecable 
kind of retrospection of all. 

Absence of reticence is also to be de 
plored, although the social lights of mod- 
ern society, in all sets and cliques, are Dot 
generally characterized by excessive frank 
ness or candor regarding themscl ves. 

Cor fidences are not to be encouraged, 
even though repaid by advice. ne teels 
balf regretful after, and this flashes back 
on one when moeet.ng or sceing & person to 
whom has been confided any cherished 
secret. Whether silence has been kept 
since or not, the feeling remains. One re- 
members the saying, ‘‘Twa can keep secret 
if one be awa."’ 

The conclusions, therefore, to be arrived 
at wre that retrospection pure and simple 
is beneficial, but regret, to be striven 
against like the temptations which attempt 
wo alter the causes of it, engender in the 
mind. 

That it is better, wiser and safer to live 
in the present, letting the dead past bury 
its dead, and leaving the future to take 
care of itself; to live, not to vegetate, or 
cli: g like a limpet to its rock; to make the 
moet of triends and pleasures while they 
are yet ours;'so shail we have less reason 
for remorse or regret when they are no 
more. 

To live, not forgetful of a to morrow 
here below, and all it may or may not 
bring of joy or sorrow; to philosophically 
do without what we can never have, and 
by @ prudent course of conduct, lay up tor 
ourselves a stock of experience, knowledge 
and common sense for the days to come. 

Make the best of what one has. Thie 
much we are certain of: we know the best 
and the worst that can happen to us here; 
we cannot say as much tor eternity. Bur 
the day is ours—a |: ng one, with time tor 
all things—and on our use of it ana its op 
portunities the character of the night must 
surely depend. 

os aE - 

THERE is not such a mighty difference 
as some men imagine between the poor and 
the rich; in pomp, show and opinion there 
is a great deni, but little as to the pleasures 
and satisfactions of lite. They enjoy the 
same eartu and air and heavens; hunger 
and thirst make the poor man’s meat and 
drink as pleasant and relishing as a)l the 
varieties wLich cover the rich man’s table; 
and the labor of a poor man is more healib- 
ful, and many times more pleasant, too, 
than the ease and softness of the rich. 


NOngE has more frequent conversations 
with disagreeable selt than the man otf 
pleasure; his enthusiasms are but few and 
transient; his appetites, like angry cred)- 
tors, continually maxing fruitless demands 
for what he is unable to pay; and the 
greater his former pleasures, the more 
strong his regret, the more impatiert his 
expectations. 


Tax tothe point, and stop when you 
have reached it. The faculty some pos 
sess of making one idea cover a quire of 
paper is not good for much. Re compre 








hensive in al] you say or write. To fills 
volume upon nothing is acredit to nobody 
though Lord Chesterfield wrote a very 

8 resignation and contentment that | 


are best calculated to lead us safely through 


life. Whoever has not sufficient power to 
endure privations, and even suffering, can 
never fee! that he is armor proof against 
painful emotions; nay, be must attribute to 
bimeelf, or at least to the morbid sensitive 
ness of bis pavare, every disagreeable teel- 
ing he may suffer. 

Prry and forbearance, and leng-suffer- 
ance and fair interpretation, and excusing 
our brother, and taking in the best sense, 
and passing the gentlest sentence, are as 
certainly our duty, and owing to every per 
son that does offend and can repent, as 
calling to account can be owing to the law, 
and are first to be paid; and he that does 
pot 80 is an upjust per-on. 


Tux bravery founded upon the hope of 
recom pense, upon the fear of punishment, 
upon the experience of success, upon rage, 
upon ignorance of dangers, is common 
bravery, and does not merit the name 
True bravery proposes a just erd, meas- 
ures the dangers, and, if it is necessary, 
the affront, with coldness. 


Ture is but one way to tranquility of 
mind and bappiness; let this, therefore, be 
always ready at hand with thee, both 
when thou wakest early in the morning, 
and all the day long, and when thou go 
est late to sleep, to account no external 
things thine own, but to commit all these 
to God. 

Ir was prettily devised of Atsop: the fly 
sat upon the axletree of the chariot-wheel 
and said, ‘‘Whata dust do I raise!’ So 
are there some vain persons that, whatso 
+ver goeth alone or moveth upon greater 
means, it they have never eo litle hand in 
it, they think it is they that carry it. 


Ir is a noble and great thing to cover the 
blemishes and to excuse the tailings of a 
iriend; to draw a curtain before his stains, 
and to ditplay bis perfections; to bury his 
w.aknesses in silence, but to proclaim bis 
virtues upon the house top. 


An honest reputation is within the reach 
ot all meno; they obtain it by social virtues 
sod by doing their daty. This kiod o1 
reputation, it is true, is neither brilliant nor 
startling, but it isufien the most uselul for 
bappiness. 

ALL pleasure must be bought at the 
price of pain. The cifterence between false 
pleasure aod true pleasure is put thus: for 
(be true, the price is paid belore you en 
juy it; for the talse, aler you ex joy it. 


TmERE are those who prefer the lan 
uuage of the mind to that of the soul 
[ney are very like those who are indil- 
ferent tothe sight of a starry bigbt, and 
who run to an exhibition of fireworks. 


Hz that to what he sees adds observa 
tion, and to what he reads reflection, is in 
the right road to kuowledge; provided tbat, 
in scrutinizing the hearts of others, he 
neglecis not his own. 





PLEASURE is & necessary reciprocal; no 
one feels, who does not at the same time 
give it. To be pleased, one must please 
What pleases you in others will in genera) 
please them in you. 


Be sure that you omit not to relieve 
the needs of your enemy and the injuri 
ous; tor so, possibly, you may win him to 
yoursel!; but do you intend the winning 
him to God. 

AvERs!ON from reproof is not wise. It 
isa matk of alittle mind. A great man 
can afford to lose; a little, insignificant fel- 
low is straid of being snuffed out. 


ATTENTION tothe mind is-the natural 
prayer that we make to interior truth, that 
may diac ver it 





FRATEVE y nay be sure of, be sure 
n “ are jreadty y 
f 
which covers tne face of futurity 
y the hand of mercy 





The World’s Happenings. 





One acre in Wall street, New York, is 
Worth $14 300, 00, 


Tnere are 11,466 
travelers in this country. 


James A Stewart, who was recently 
elected mayor of Griffia, Ga., is but 22 years old. 


An experiment recently made in Eng- 
land proves that a tortoise can walk a mile in four 
bours, 


There are 5 064 languages in the world, 
and ite inhabitants profess more than 1,000 re- 
ligions. 


A ‘‘wotometer’’ has been invented 
which will make a neise that can be heard as far as 
10 miles, 


Thomas Wilkinson, of Vernon, N. Y., 
bas a beard 6 feet long, which he wears tucked un- 
der his vest. 


Bakers in Chicago are now required by 
law to stamp the welghtan! their names on every 
loaf of bread, 


The Arkansas J.egislature has declared 
the pronunciation of the Htate to be Ar-kan-saw, 
accent on the Orst syllable. 


A Western statistician figures out that 
the people of the United States spen:! more than 
$1, 00, OOO every jear for chewing gum. 


Ano Albion, Neb., horse stepped on a 
hoe and the handie few up, entering the antimal's 
stomach, Meath resultedin five minutes, 


Old boots and shoes, steamed to a pulp, 
are now converted into the soft, stamped, ornamen 
tal leather 80 popular for artiste bookbinding. 


The strength of Berlin ears is about to 
be tested at the Royal Opera, where 300 trumpeters 
are to give aconcertin which they will play all at 
once, 


Charlies Fisher, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
OD & Wager, ate Mraw eggs, and then expressed a 
willingness to devuur 1.2 more if anybody would pay 
for them, 


A citizen of New Ulm, Minn., owns a 
horse whose eyes, he claims, change from a very 
light colorto dark biue “ihours before a change in 
the weather, 


There is nothing new under the eun. 
The German Museum at Nurnberg has acquired an 
ormameatal bow! made from paper puip in the six- 
teenth century, 


When E G. Rowe, who had been fish- 
ing from a boatin Pushaw lake, near Bangor, Me., 
pulled ap bis anchor he found a valuable gold ring 
on the end of it. 


Fitteen thousand s‘udents engaged in 
the late annual competitive examiuationsin China. 
The excitement was 60 great that a number of con- 
lestants weatcrazy. 


James M.jes, an Idaho man, refused to 
chip inevenanickel to bury a fellow townsman, 
and a bolt of lightning killed 1% horses for him on 
the day of the funeral. 


A colored woman of Chambersburg 
wenttoa party recently, and on ber return she 
found that rate had aimost devoured her infant 
child, whom she had left alone, 


Nathan Hopkins, otf Whitman, Conn., 
was robbed of asum of money 34 years ago. The 
other day he received an anonymous letter contain- 
ing the stolen cash and tull interest. 


An unscrupulous dentist ot Paris, after 
chioroforming a patient, with the supposed inten- 
tion of extrac Inga tooth, robbed the helpless suf- 
ferer of $1000 in money and then decamped, 


George Seesholiz, of Canton, O, held 
his 5 year-old daughter while his wi’e burned holes 
in ber hand withared-hot poker, Thechild had ac- 
cidertally burned her little brother with the poker, 


Less thav 50 years ago there was nota 
photograph camera in the world: to-day there are 
15,000 photographic establishments, to say notoing 
ot the thousands of amateur outfits, im the United 
States, 


An eagle on exbibition in a Bridgeport, 
Conn., store window escaped, and flying arsunid the 
room struck the cushion uf a striking machine and 
was killed. The machine registered the blow at isv 
pounds, 


female commercial 


At Owenton, Ky , when a verdict of not 
guilty was declared in a homicide trial the audience 
applauded, The Ju‘ge ordered the doors closed, and 
imposed & fine of $2.50 on each person who ap- 
plauded. 


At one of the coloured schools in the 
South the girls learn housekeeping by being placed 
four ata time fora month ina cottage, where they 
live and have complete control under the oversight 
of a matron. 


I. is estimated that there are »} 000 O00 
men in Awerica who get shaved three times a week. 
That meansanexpenditure of 30 cents a week, or 
fil 60a year foreach man, or for the | 000,400 g15,- 
000, 000 annually, 


Weat Nottingham, Chester county, Pa, 
boasts within its borders a young wan who has 
been married 3 years, basa pair of twins and two 
other children, but was denied a vote at the recent 
clection because he was not qulte of age. 


At Bloomington, Cal, the 2 year old 
daughter of Albert Dunford fell upon a beer botth s 
the neck of which was broken, and a splinter of 
which penetrated her hearf. The child was dead 
when lifted from the ground by her mother. 


A permit from the Brooklyn City Rai! 
road Company to carry her dog onthe cars of the va 
rious loves of the company, when they are pvt 
crowded and the passengers do not complain, ha 
been secured by alady!iving om the Heights. The 


Jog isatiny biack-and tan, and the permit ts good 
for three monthe 
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THE LONE GRAVE. 





BY TRANKLIN CARRIGAN. 





I passed thro’ a city of silent dead, 
And, lo! In a corner alone, 

I found a little grase-grown grave, 
‘Round which the weeds bad grown. 


No marble croee stood at the head, 
Nor told the sler per’s name; 

He might have been a peasant poor, 
Or one well Known to tame, 


Verbape oft o'er that little moun: 
Moet Dit er tears were shed, 

By those who loved tne elu aberer 
And mourued that he was deal, 


\las! Lone one, 60 fleet passed by 
Ky those who luved thee dear, 

Phe bitter tears quick ceased to ow 
Wheoa happy siniles drew near, 


(fh, bow uncertain ts the heart: 
It s00n learns to forget; 

It dreame this worid so fair a place 
it will no. Know regret, 





A Dead Letter. 


iy A. « KR, 

*NCLE ANDREW ALISON was not 

| an easy Or a pleasant person to live 

with, Audrey and I,.his two nieces, 
both feared and detested him, and 1 can- 
not say how truly thankful I was when 
Duncan Ferrars asked me to become his 
wife. 

Audrey and I bad lived with Uncle An- 
drew ever since when, in my seventh 
yearand Audrey’s ninth, our father had 
died in Canada—firstin a small house in 
Holloway, then, after our uncle grew ric. 
and was knighted, in a large house in Bed- 
i rd Square, wich was, I believe, the dul- 
lest above in all the great city. 

Our mother had died soon after our fath- 
er, and, as Audrey and I did not get on 
well together, it may be easily imaginea 
that a good, true nearted man’s love— 
though that man was only a poor strug- 
gling young d. ctor—was a real blessing to 
me, 

( nele Andrew was, I have often heard, 
one ot the cleverest and most influential 
rai way contractors of his day 

Hie and my fat) er had started in business 
when they were both young, with a small 
joint capital which had gradually grown 
into ac -lossal fortune, 

Ido not wonder at this, for Uncle An- 
drew was careful of money almost \o miser- 
liness. Auirey and I tad « small aliow- 
ance, and throughout the whole establish- 
inept any luxury ot furniture, tood, or 
culture, was sternly forbidden as extrava- 
Zance. 

How my father had hequesthed bis in- 
terest in the business he had belped to 
build up, or why, in d+faultof a will, some 
le val settiement bad not been made on our 
beval', were qirstions wuich occured to 
Duncan and we more than once when we 
began to consi ier w#ysand mans, But to 
these «juestions I could give no answer at 
all. 

The ony person who might bave thrown 
some lighton the subject Was my mother’s 
cousin, Cyril Hom Ss who was a great 
triend of botb of us, but especially of Au. 
drey. However, Cyril, though he had 
been in theempl ymentof Alison Brothers 
for many years, Was no better intormed 
than ours: lves, 

As to asking my uncle directly, that 
Was An OXLretie Mexsure A0t to be resorted 
to lightly. 

It was because (‘sy ril Holmes’ admiration 
for Audrey was no secret that Uucle An- 
drew frequentiy took t e opportunity otf 
telling us tnat be was a lazy, worthless fel- 
low, w:o would never nake his way in tue 
world; or be worth the salary he drew, 

Toth sa tacks, Audrey al ways listened 
with ind fference, wuich would not have 
been the case had she reaily loved poor 
‘*yril. 

My uncle also took great pains to ac- 
uaint me with the extremely low estima- 
tion in which he held Cyril’s triend, Dun- 
can Ferrars; but this carefully instilled 
knowledges did not prevent us from decid- 
ing to ask his consentto our speedy mar- 
riage. 

My lover obtained but a briet audience 
in which to plead our cause. 

From the sitting-room window, in which 
Audrey and I spentour mornings, I saw 
him come to the front door, and soon after 
I saw him go. 

It was not difficult to fill in the hiatus of 
that ten minutes, 


The front door bad barely closed behind 
can wher ee, my unc!ie’s confidential 
ame to teli me that. Sir Andrew 

wished to speak to mein the library 
f Audrey had cared for me as eider sis 


* Fometime ‘are aha wn 


in nv that 





time have been comforting me a little and 
trying to keep up my courage. 

As it was, 80 soon as | told her that Dun- 
can was coming across the Square, sie be- 
gan to practise the noisy part of the Moon- 
light Sonata, and only stopped playing, 
when Lee brought bis message, to say: 

“My goodness, Sylvia, | wouldn’t be 
in your shoes — you’re going to catch it.”’ 

“I don’toare it [ am,” I replied, defiantly. 
“It will soon be over.’’ 

“He'll forbid you to see Mr. Yerrars 

” 


“I sban’t be torbidden.”’ j 

“You'll do yourself very little good by 
defying him.”’ 

“I shall do myself leas by throwing Dun- 
can over,’’ I returned. 

Audrey raised her eyebrows and twisted 
round on the music stool, which gaves hor- 
rid creak, as it it were j-eringatme. Tneu 
Lee tapped at tne door again. 

“Sir Andrew’s message was for Miss 
Sylvia to coms directly,” and he held the 
door open for me to pass. Lee was no 
friend ot ours. He looked almost glad to 
hurry me to hear my fate. 

My uncle was sitting in his big easychair 
with his back to the light, holding the 
newspaper beiore him. 

As be was a smal! thin man, be was cow- 
pletely hidden from me till such timeas he 
should choose to lay down the paper, which 
be could not bave been reading very 
intently, though he let me wait tive minutes 
by the clock, pretending not te bave heard 
I.ee’s announcement or my tremulous: 
“You sent for me, Uncle Andrew—here | 
am.”’ 

Presently he emerged from behind the 
paper which he bau laid down, and looked 
at me, 

He had a small, thin, clean-shaven face, 
with resolute lines round his large mouth; 
his eyes were more piercing than any bu- 
man eyes | have everseen, and their keen 
bess rarely sotiened, never entirely gave 
place to any other expression. 

I sometimes used to wonder it my father 
was or ever would have grown like his 
brotber. 

The thought crossed me now, as taking 
off his heavy goid pince-nez and iooking 
straight at me, he said: 

“Ab, Audrey—I mean Sylvia—there you 
are. Now what is all this nonsense?”’ 

‘““W bat is all what nonsense, uncle? I’m 
afraid I don't understand.,’’ 

“Yes, you do, miss; don’t waste my time 
with silly prevarications’’—then I saw that 
I might? as well put aay any faint linger- 
ing hepe I had ventured to bring into tue 
room—‘‘you understand me pertectiy. | 
repeat: W hat is all this nonsen 46?”’ 

‘Perbaps, Uncle Andrew, our ideas of 
nonsense are notihesame. Perhaps what 
you are calling nonsense is not nonsense to 
me.’’ I tried to answer with composure, 
but my words rushed out in the most un- 
dignified flurry. 

‘“‘Humpb!” returned my uncle, ‘I have 
no doubt that your ideas of sense are vague 
in the extreme, so are young Ferguson's — 
Fellow’e—-what’s his paras? I suppos» 
you know whom I mean, an: that he has 
been here’’—he raised '\iinselt sharply and 
leaned forward towards me. “He s»ems, 
trom what he camé to say and the way he 
said it, to bea fair specimen ofa nincom- 

” 

“Yes, I knew Duncan had been here, I 
saw him come,”’ 

“Duncan, indeed! Why do you call bim 
Duncan? | thought Lis rawe was Fietc: er. 
or Fenton, or something else begining 
with an F. Why do you cal! him 
Duncan?” 

“Mr Ferrars’ christian-name is Duncan, 
Uncle Andrew, and | speak of him by that 
name bt cause—because we have pr mised 
—because be has asked me——’ Oh! if! 
cou'd only have spoken boldly; but with 
those eyes on me, and those thin lips 
twitching to interrupt me, | could not keep 
from stamme ring. 

“Tecan help you out,” he said, grimly, 
“because Mr. Ferrars--you said fF errars, 
didn’t you?--bas already let me into the 
secret. According to his version, he, a pen- 
niless young tellow, who bas just finisued 
walking tbe hospitals, hopes to make a 
good thing out of marrying the nieve of the 
great contractor, eb?’’ 

‘He doesn’t hope anything of the sort!’’ 
1 cried, angrily. 

“Ah, indeed; then I misunderstood. I 
gleaned from what he said--in tact he put 
itin the plainest terms--that be did Wisb 
to marry you, and thet you wished to mar 


ry him.”’ 

“Yes, that is quite true; but he does not 
want me because [am your niec#, bor be 
ause he bopes to pene y a 
with vou. but because be ex me 


‘Indeed, that is mos jisinteresté 


rr returned 
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“Then bis visitto me was merely to see 
how I would take tbe news that my pen- 
piless niece wanted to marry a pauper.”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean by a 
pauper. Duncan has money enough to 
buy a practice, and to furnish a small 
bouse,’’ 

“Very good—for him—but that makes 
no difference to the other part of the pro- 
gramme. If he isn’t absolutely a beggar— 
you are,” 

“I’m not a beggar, Uncle Andrew!’ I 
cried, indignantly. It was too despotic a 
flat to be submitted to, 

“Ain’t you, Misa Pert? I think you had 
better think matters over before you give 
me a flat vontradiction.”’ 

“But you--you-—” I began, too much 
excited to get on with my answer. 

“{ said so,’’ he broke in. ‘You have 
calculated on me; you know Iam well to- 
do, and your bigh-flown young sawbones 
thinks a wealthy contractor would be a 
very comfortable figure in the background 
ot his domestic felicity.’’ 

‘We never took you and your wealtt in- 
to account atall,’’ I retorted. ‘“‘Weshould 
have been most fuolish to hope for any as 
sistance from you. ButI should like to 
know howl ean be a beggar, when my 
father invested all bis money in the busi- 
ness which has made a millionaire ot 
you.”’ 

My uncie had leaned back in his chair 
again. I could not see his face, partly be- 
cause of the shadow, and partly because 
my eyesswam with thedifliculty and excite- 
ment of bringing these d flicult wor.is over 
my lips. Hedid not answer, and I felt I 
had gained an advantage. 


“Audrey and | cannot have cost you so 
very much,’ I went on, gathering courage. 
‘*We have been brought up more inexpen. 
sively than girls generally are——”’ 

“In faci, | bave defrauded you trom 
your childhood,’’ he said, drilv; “and now 
you are going to bave it out with me.”’ 

“You did as you thought right,” I re 
plied, more submissl vely; the sound ot his 
voice told me that I was going to be hum- 
bled. “But now i am twenty-one, and 
Audrey is twenty three, and we have [alk- 
ed it over with Duncan, and we should 
like——”’ 

“To bave your father’s money, with com- 
pound interest,’ he interrupted again. 
‘In two words that is what it all means; 
eh?”’ 

“We hope you will settle something. 
Please do, Uncle Andrew. 1 don’t under. 
stand about money matters, but Duncan 
says—’’ 

Once more he interrupted me, and this 
time even more impatiently than before. 

“Don’t understand about money matters! 
No, 1 should think you didn’t; but for all 
that, you and your journeyman doctor 
wantto audit my accounts, and pry into 
my private concerns tor the last ftive-and- 
twenty years. Well, then, you’d better 
pave the bank- books, and t! echeqjue-books, 
and the letter-books, public and private, 
and work back through them, if you could, 
to the year 146s--the year we were out in 
Canada; you will find tne funds of Alison 
Brothers at a very low level at that epoch; 
and you would also find that the elder 
brother——you know,’’ he broke oft, 
which was the elder brother, I sup- 
pose?’’ 

“Jt was father,’ I rejoined, and in my 
inmost heart I believed that he was build- 
ing up a story as he went on, which should 
justify bis making no settlement on ua 

“Yeu, it was your father, and you'd find 
that he, the elder one who signed for the 
tirm, was mixed up in a lot of risky specu. 
lations, and that, in spite ofthe younger 
brother’s #xpostulations, he made several 
visits to New York and one into Mexico. 
He was guing t© growrich all at once - 
that is qui'e within & woman’s compre- 
henison—only, unfortunately, there were 
some complications, and out of the compii- 
cations came a terrible crisis, the whole de- 
tails ot which did not transpire to the 
public. And one fine morning the younger 
brother found himeelf alone inthe world, 
tacing a heavy responsibility, which he 
had not incurred bimself, but for which he 
was not wholly unprepared. [ hope you 
understand it all. It required immense 
exertions to regain the lost prestige, and 
most assiduous work to recover trom the 
money damage but I bave doneit. And 
now I bope you understand.”’ 

“You mean,’ I said—thougb my tind 
absolutely refused tosccept this story of 
which I bad never before heard a hint 


| “that my father losteverytbing of bis own, 


therefore we have notbing; and that he 

i nearly ruined you, we muat meider 
most generous tm Da fed us Othe 

is, and educated us ir [née time we wore 








“That is near enough to my meaning,”’ 
he said. 

“Well, Uncle Andrew,’’ I said, ‘so far 
from this being an impediment to my mar- 
risge, ] consider it an additiona’ rea- 
son for it. Mr. Ferrars loves me; he will 
be only too glad to take me from de- 
pendence on charity to a home of his 
own.” 

It was an ungrateful spxech; it was the 
only way in which | could give vent tothe 
bitterness of the doubt which bis words 
had awakened in me. My uncle bent his 
head. 

“T shall be very well rid of the charge of 
you. You haveal ways been atroublesome, 
bot-beaded girl. If you had deferred to 
my wishes, or sbown any «;mmon sense 
about your marriage, I should have made 
you an allowance—tor my own sake, and 
because people would expect it of me-—but 
since you take this defiant tone, | give you 
full leave to go to-morrow--to pauperiam, 
it the doctor isready. You sre your father 
over again: you wantto play with ruip. 
You won’t find ita very pleasant compan- 
ion. Ihave nomore to say to you--you 
can go.’’ 

I went slowly and heavily back to the 
si.ting-room, where Audrey was atiil at the 
plano, She looked up en juiringly. 

“You have beena long time, and you 
look pertectly ghastly,” shesaid. “What 
did he please to say?’ 

‘*He told me a great tissue of the basest 
lies,”’ I cried, my indignation breaking 
forth. “I couldn’t have believed he could 
nave done anything so bad.” 

“Tjes about Duncan?’ she asked. 
how do you know they are lies?”’ 

“Not about Duncan—about father. Au- 
drey, do you think it possible that our 
tatuer was a swindling speculator, and that 
ne died a bavkrupt?”’ 

“J never heard of it before,’’ said Audrey 
composedly. ‘But we know so little about 
him that it might be possible. Rallway 
folie do speculate and swindle sometimes, 
and fall bankrupt, don’t they?’’ 

“Oh, Audrey, how can you talk so? (yril 
knows nothing of this, Lam sure, I won't 
oelieve it unless some one else tells it me,” 
And I repeated the whole tale to Audrey, 

“1 don’t see why it shouldn't be true,’’ 
abe said, at the end. “Of course Uncle 
Andrew wouldn’t taik about it unneces- 
sarily, and as itall bappened in Awmerioa 
aearly twenty years ago, why should 
Cyril, who is only thirty, know about it. 

And so," she added, ‘tne has knocked 
your engagement on the head,”’ 

“That be hasn’t, He haa only con. 
cocted this story to get out of parting with 
any of the money, which has been in his 
hands so long that he looks on it as his 
own. He thinks two girls like us will 
believe anything, and he knows we have 
no remedy, Iie cares for noi\hing but the 
noney.” 

‘Well, and how Is# it to be with your en- 
gagement? | suppose you will have to wait 
ull Duncan ta a little better off.” 

*“*] shali not do any such thing, nor will 
Danoan wish to. If | acie Anurew thinks 
he can spoil this happinesstor me he ia mnie. 
taken,”’ 

“You will bea fool to defy bim, Of 


“And 


course be will be perfectiy Justified in 
doing nothing for you if you do defy 
him,’’ 


“] should be a bigger fool if I mate 
Duncan and myself iniserabie in deference 
to him; and as to doing anything for ine, I 
tel! you I don’t believe that story about our 
father; and what he finds a yood excuse for 
sbirking now,he would alwayatry tosbrink 
—that is, he'll never part with bis precious 
thousands tili he dies, and then most likely 
he will bequeath them for the building of 
some hospital, #0 that his naine tay be 
banded down as that of a public bene- 
factor.’’ 

“Sylvia,” returned Audrey, ‘it 14 no ure 
reasoning with you. You will have your 
own way, [ know. All I can way ie that I, 
in your place, should bo guided by Unele 
Andrew's wishes,”’ 

S> the discussion euded; and alow weeks 
atterwards Duncan and I were iarried 
very quietly at Saint Pancras Churel, 


Cyril Holmes gave weaway; but Audrey 


did voteven come to miny wedding. She 
did not even ask me at what o'clock \t was 
to be. 

* . . . ~ _ 

When Duncan and I firet setiiodin our 
new bowe,in an ontof-the-way Stafford- 
shire villege, we found ourselves perrons 
of cons derable importance. 

It bad transpired-—auch things always do 
tranoepire—that Dr -errare ad married 
the niece of Sir Andrew Allison, t ureat 
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ua, and | fcund myself treated with defer. 
ence by my neighbors in the village. 

Our new circle, however, was not long in 
discovering tbat between the man of 
millions and bis ed et a gull whioh 
neither had any intention of bridging over, 
and the great expectations which nad at- 
tended our installation, shrank away dis- 
gusted betore Oar diminutive and unpre 
tentious estab ishment. 

Toese social questions did not trouble 
us, 

Dancan was glad to be able to devote all 
his spare time and attention to scientific 
reading and experiments, and did not 
want to get into the swit of local gaieties, 
Unfortunately, be found more time for 
reading than he cared to bestow on it; be- 
sides which, bis practice wus 80 acattered 
through the ionely moorland farms and 
beamlets, that a bard dey’s work waa fer 
frown belong a re:nunerative one, 

Itried not to grow faint-hearted as we 
gradually realized that the inveatiwent, 
which bad absorbed nearly al! our capital, 
wana mistake. 

Il gave inyselfevery possible trouble with 
housekeeping, in which, of course, 1 was 
by po means an expert; and, in order to 
make both ends meet, I calculated every 
penny with a parsimony which would 
have done creditto lincle Anarew, 

It availed me nothing; the enda did not 
eet, 

Kvery week there wasa wider gap be. 
tween the limit of the inoney and the limit 
ofthe neada, 

J] soon found that I had to forego every 
little iuxury myseil, and that Duncan must 
be deprived also; and, after I had reduced 
my domestic stafl tothe smallest possible 
apology for a maid-ol-all-work, my poor 
huebend dismissed the stable-boy, and took 
the office of groom upon his own shoul- 
ders, 

1 can see itall now: bow when he came 
in from a long tiring round,on a muddy, 
dark afternoon, | used to seat myself on 
the oorn-bin bolding the stable lantern 
while ibe served his apprenticeship as a 
hoatiler. 

Wetried to make a joke of it; but our 
jaughter was only # make-pelieve, for, in 
apite of everything, we were getting into 
aiMficulities; and the suave consideration 
with which wy first orders had been re. 
ceived by the local tradesmen, bad given 
piace to diedaintul inattention and aggres- 
sive démanda for settioment of fast growing 
accounta, 

The butcher was appeared at the cost of a 
pearl set, which had onoe been tny mother s 
and then I used every precaution uot to get 
into nis black-book again. 

This ineant that we had to be very spar- 
ing with beef and mutton until better tiines 
caine, 

But bettter times did not;come, or at least 
did not come permanently. 

Life was one inoessant struggle, until 
sometimes I felt as if it would be useless to 
struggle any more. 

Audrey wrote to me witb tolerable regu- 
larity, but she did notask any searching 
questions, and 1 was too proud to confide 
in her, 

Ifshe could believe that story about our 
father, and that | ocle Andrew was justi- 
fed in what he had done regarding my 
iwarriage, she and I couid never be ona 
confidential footing again—besides, such a 
contidence might have looked like an in- 
olrect appeal for help, and we Lad not yet 
talien so low as that. 

Ooe day—it was the second winter of our 
inarriage, and baby was three months old 
—] sat in theasitting-room with my account- 
vo :ke before tae, 

1 had been a tong while ill, and still 
longer recovering, ® that there was a ter- 
rible accumulation of liabilities to be in- 
vestigated, and the prospect was not very 
encouraging. 

{ bad no trinkets left wherewith to cover 
a deficit, and my few pretty wedding pre- 
sents had followed in the train of my 
jewelry. 

As l sat thus with throbbing head anda 

* shawl round me to make up forthe mea- 
greness of the fire, there caine an imposing 
rap and ring at the street-door. 

I scarcely ever bad any callers then—the 
halo of importance bad long faded, and 
wople looked terribly askant at us—so my 
Fieve maid was scarcely equal to the emer- 
gency of opening the door oa visitor who 
sounded #o important. 

She pushed open the sitting-room door 
with an awkwardness 80 complete, and an 
apron so Diack, taat tears of mortification 
rose to Iny 6yes, as a#he announced tremu. 
lously, “A gentleman, mum;’’ and Cgril 
Holmes walked in. 

For one moment f felt inclined to laugh 
and cry with delight, the next I remem. 
bered that after this visit our poverty could 
no longer bea secret from my relations, 
and the words of welcome died on my 
li pe. 

. ] needn’t ask how you are, Sylvia,'’ he 
aaid: “and I bope 1 sban’t hurt your teel- 
ings if Leay that you look awfully pale 
and tbin,”’ 

“J))1?” I tried to reply briskly. ‘You 
see, |’'ve been rather ill,and getting about 
again tires me.”’ 

“You look very busy, too, fora ocnvale- 
soen!t. Why «n earth do you have al! these 
papers avout, if you feel 4ired?”’ 

1, | must do sometbing,’’ I answered, 


ta) 


nendaciously. “It amuses me,”’ 
“PD ee 1? Perhaps it amuses you too 
puch. You ought to be glad that I bave 
ne to be a subsitute in the way of amuse- 
” ke galiy, Dul there was sometbing 
jie manner, which I, in my 
a n, put wntotbe impression 
eae Home must be producing 


But when he began to talk and to ques- 
tion me about Duncan, I saw that the bur- 
den on him was not ours, but bis own; and 
that, though he tried to appear interested 
in my answers to bie questions, his thoughts 
were straying to something else. 

Presently be got up; walked to the 
cradle; and looked at my quiet, little, wan 
babv. 

‘What beve yuu calied it, Syivia?’’ be 
asked. Then, before I could answer—al- 
moat, In fact, as ifhe did not want an an 
awer—he went on: ‘Audrey 16 not #0 brave 
as you are, Syivia.”’ 

1 looked at him. I saw that he was going 
to teil me his trouble. 

“It is strange to one #0 calmas she is 
should not be braver,’’ be continued. ‘Do 
vou know why I have come to see your 
Naturally you would not require any rea- 
son, but there is one, and lam going to 
tell you all aboutit. I bave grown tired 
of waiting for Audrey. Perhaps you do 
not know that she made ine a promise to be 
my wifesome day—long before you were 
engaged to Duncan. Shé made a great 
secret of it, and said | must be patient. 
Heaven knows I have not been impatient, 
time is goingon. I am eight and thirty; 
Audrey is past ber tivat youth, Whatisthe 
use of waiting? Andrew Alison will never 
learn to like me now, Weare only wast- 
iug our lives, I have been thinking this 
out ever since your narriage; and the otber 
day I went to her, and asked her if s 6 
loved me enough to keep her promise 
without delay. Sylvia, can you believ 
it?’’—poor Cyril! bis voice faltered—*‘ You 
could not guess,’’ 

“I think | can,’’ I replied. 
she refused to.”’ 

“Worse than that.” 

“You mean that she bas given you up.”’ 

“She really has, Syivia; 1 cannot believe 
it; anoene me up as if it did not burt her a 
bit, and now , 

“You have not come to ask me to use 
my influence with her, Cyril,’ 1 interrupt- 
ed, 

He shook his head, “No, indeed, I 
haven’t. | bave not ailowed myself to 
cling to any vague hope, I thought I 
should like w tell you all about it, and to 
bid you good-bye. I couldn’t stay in Lon- 


“J am sure 





don, I have left Atison and I am going to 
America, I came just for old times’ 
sake.’’ 


**You wouldn’t care to tell me what she 
said?’ I hazarded the words timidly; I 
was, in truth, very eager to know how 
Audrey could have accounted for her reao- 
lution, 

**I will tell you all you care to hear. 
said that your uncle bad told her pay 
that she migbt marry me as you had mar- 
ried Ferrars, against bis will, but she added, 
she bad no mind to go and live a pauper’s 
life—to be in debt; to be scouted by respect- 
able people—good gracious, Sylvia, what 
am I saying? | beg your pardon. Jon’t 
cry, dear; whata brute you imust think I 
am’'’ 

But it was no use telling me not to ory. 
1 was too weak to restrain the floods of 
tears that lay so near the surface always 
now, 

“Who told them all that?’ I sobbed. 
**Who told them that we were in debt, and 
that people are turning their backs on us? 
How could Audrey know it, and never 
send mé a word of sympathy? How dare 
\'ocle Andrew know it, and never send us 
adollar? Ob, Cyril, he isa wicked, cruel 
man, He bas been the means of breaking 
your engagement, because he knew that 
Audrey was too cautious to be driven into 
inarrying against bis wil. His object is to 
avoid any necessity that might arise for ac- 
counting for my father’s money.”’ 

{ had leftotf crying now—the anger in 
my heart had scorched up my tears. 

“I do not think you are quite just in 
what you say, Sylvia.”’ Cyril said, as I 
paused for breath. “You knew you were 
breaking with your uncle when you mar- 
ried. It is not likely that be will make ad- 
vances to you; other mén in his place might 
but he is too Obstinate. As to Audrey, | 
feel sure she ie acting on her own conclu- 
sions—her love for me has worn out—per- 
haps, even, she cares for some one else.” 

He spoke half interrogatively. 

‘That is possible,’’ I replied, “but I am 
| not in Audrey's confidence; I never have 


She 





been. ' knowthis much about her—though 
it ‘se a hard thing to aay of one’s sister—she 
is a very cunning woman; she will stay 
with Uncle Andrew to the last: she has no 
heart to break, nor will she care if yours is 
broken. When she is growing old and 
worn out, Uncie Andrew will die and leave 
her all the money he loves so dearly—that 
money that yy belongs to me. It is too 
shameful. If be has beard of our poverty, 
does not his conscience tell him that our 
creditors have a righteous claim on that of 
which be is detrauding us by weak prete- 
nces?”’ 


“Sylvia,’’ said Cyril, very seriously, ‘‘you 
are ill, and over-excited, and you scarcely 
know what terrible things you are saying. 
1 don’t Itke Andrew Alison, myseif. | 
know him to be absolutely witbout aftect- 
ion, and that he has a reai pleasure in tyran- 
nising Over those who are in bis power; but 
1 have worked for bim for filteen years, 
and bis honor and honesty I tirmly believe 
to be without reproach,”’ 

“And I, Cyril, bave lived under hie roof 
for nearly all wy life. I think 1 know bis 
character, and what he is capable of, quite 
as well as any oneocan. | look upon him 
as quite capable of appropriating our money 





when we were little, and refusing to give 
| an account of it when the time can It ie 
) waste of t née to argue about it 
i ‘But, Sylvia,”’ Cyril repiied, “if are 
| in need, why n Nake the Oret steps 

haps thetisa he is waiting for—whvy 

you not write to biw? 




















“Do you think I would tell of all our 
troubles to him, who bas nosympathy with 
any one?” 

“Bat if he knows them——” 

‘'Beaides,” I wenton, “Danean would 
not like it. It may sound ridiculous, but 
the mere curiosity of our postmuirtress 
would be almost enough to keep me from 
writing to Sir Andrew, She actually had 
the assurance to ask me one dav why I did 
not write, and tell bim what difficulties we 
are in sometimes. You are laughing at 
me, Cyril: you don’t know what sach 
trifies weigh when they touch a sore place.” 

“I daresay it is very galling,” be replied, 
sytnpathetioally, ‘“butthie is not the only 
post office in the world, Nuppose you 
write now, a I take the letter 
with meto Liverpool and postit. Iam on 
my way there now,and e#hall sail to-mor- 
row; then it would escape carious eyes.”’ 

“I willl’ I cried, “since, as you sav, be 
knows of our poverty—half the numiiiation 
ia spared me, I spa'l have a good starting- 
point to tell him what be richly deserves 
to bear.” 

“My dear Sylvial” cried Cyril, ‘I did 
not mean that kind of letter, Do not ven- 
ture on any :asb assertions or accusations. 
rell bim what straits you arein, and that 
you havea claimon him, bat do word it 
carefully.” 

“lam going to word it caretully,’’ 1 re- 
plied, taking my pen to begin; ‘do not 
trouble yourself about whatl say. It is 
between bin and me, and it shall be a case 
of kill or cure,” 

“Would you like to see it?” I asked 
when I had finished it. “i am a little 
hazy about legal matters, and you might, 
perbaps, help my ignorance.” 

He hesitated, 

“TI bad rather not, Sylvia.”’ 

‘You are no braver than Audrey,”’ I re- 
joined, contemptuously. I felt immense- 
1y brave myself just then. ‘If you bad 
had more courage, who knows how things 
ight have been?”’ 

He amiled rather sadly—then, siter giv- 
ing mea great many messages for ny bhus- 
band, be went away, carry my ietter with 
him to Liverpool, 

Poor Cyril! and this was the end of his 
patient love for Audrey. 

] was giad, later that evening, that I had 
written, burried as the impulse bad been; 
for when Duncan came in, be looked more 
tired and wan than I had ever yet seen him 
look. 

“You really must make a better tire, 
Sylvia,’ be said, though I bad increased it 
in honor of bis arrival. ‘| am starved 
through, No, thanks, no bread and but- 
ter, that butter is so nasty. I will bave 
soIne téa as strong a8 youcan give it to 
me,” 

My heart sank, as 1 looked at him and 
felt his burning forehead, 

Was he breaking down under his bur- 
den? 

The next morning I got aletter trom 
Audroy. 

She wust have known that (yril was 
coming to see us, forshe bad gone to the 
trouble of giving me an explicit version of 
her own side of the breaking of their en- 
gag ment. 

“Cyril was horribly foolish to act as he 
did,’’ she wrote, ‘‘but, perbaps, 1 was a lit- 
tie hard on bim. I certainly did not think 
he would take what I sald so much to heart 
as to resolve on leaving England; when I 
had had time to look at the matter all round 
1 wrote bim afew lines to take off the 
sharp edge of his disappointment. Uncle 
Andrew can’t live for ever; in fact, he 
seems to have aged and worn-out a great 
deal this last year; 1 may be free to do as 
I choose in a short time, and I put it to 
Cyril, how short-sighted it was to bring 
about an unpleasant crisis inetead of 
waiting a little longer.” 

Was ever woman more heartless and 
calculating than my sister Audrey? 

J read this sitting by Duncan, who was 
in bed with what be choose to call an in- 
fluenza cold. 

But he did not impose upon me fora 
moment, and, even if be had, the course 
of the day would have been very un- 
deceiving to me, 

By evening he was lying half uncon- 
scious, with burning band and pulse at 
fever-rate; and, whatever name the doctors 
might have given to his illness, it would 
only have been the scientific disguise for 
Slar vation and over-work, 

On the third day of bis illness I was sur- 
prised to see another letter from Audrey 
—s letter, whose perusual came as a 
a in my already tempestuous 
aky. 

“You will no doubt be startled to hear 
that | ucie Andrew is dead. Lee found 
him yesterday, in tbe library, struck by 
apoplexy while reading his letters, He re- 
covered consciousness for some time this 
morning, 1 believe, though | did not see 
him. He sent for the lawyer as soon as he 
could speak, and | believe they all thought 
b@ was going to getover it; but, late this 
afternoon. Le died quite quietly and sud- 
denly. Of courss neither of you will go 
to the trouble and expense of coming up 
here for the funeral, as you know «#o wei! 
what bis irrevocable decision about you 
was. I] am awfully sorry that you never 
msde it up with bim. I shall of course 
do my best to belp you if the terms of 
hie will allow me to do go,”’ 

As 1 read, the words kindled and giow- 
ed as if they had been written with fire. 

Lee had found him struck down read 
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can had come home ill? 

I had lost count of everything. I took 
up Audrey’s letter, ard looked at the date 
again; aud again | tried to reckon when 
my letter, posted on Cyril’s journey, 
would have come into my uncle’s hands, 

Bab! what was the use of worrying? Out 
of so many letters that reached him every 
day, why sbculd mine, or why shouid any 
letter at all, be it at the bottom of this sud- 
den death-stre ke? 

It might have been the course of nature; 
Audrey said he had grown older and much 
weaker. 

If { could only bave told it all to Duncan 
—all that I could remember of that angry 
letter—ho@ I called hima thief base enough 
to defraud an orphan; how I had upbraided 
him with all our misery! But Duncan lay 
half asleep and half unconscious, 

I could not lighten my conscience by 
a*king him to say thatit did not seem to 
bim probable my letter had anything to do 
with it, 

All day iong I ‘went about in a pitiful 
state, and In the evening | wroteto Audrey 
telling her of Duncan's illness, except for 
which I should bave certainly gone to Bed- 
ford Square at once to learn all the particu. 
lara—to see if there were any chance of my 
being cleared in my own eyes from the ap- 
parent consequences Of ny seemingly rash 
deed, 

Audrey’s answer came by return. She 
said it was a pity I was 80 urgentiy required 
at home, a8 Uncle Andrew had ieft direct- 
jons that I was to be summoned to the 
funeral, 

“Fancy,” she said, “his treasuring up a 
mortification for you, even when he war 
not there to enjoy it. Kver since I heard,”’ 
she went on, ‘that he had been struck 
while be was reading some letter, f have 
been expecting to hear that all his fortune 
had coliapsed, a8 the fortunes of great con- 
tractors occasionly do; but Mr. Long, the 
lawyer, assures 6 that there is no proba- 
bility of such athing. 1 have talked to the 
doctor, too, and he says he fancies it was a 
private fetter, which annoyed. him very 
much just when he was least able to bear 
agitation,” 

So there it was. 1 bad longed to punish 
Uncle Andrew, and | bad done this thing. 
1 reasoned with myself, I argued for and 
aga'nst myself; but there the matter was, 
and Uncle Andrew nad ordered that 1 was 
to comme to be present at bis funeral! That 
was, in itseif,overwhelming evidence against 
me, 

It was the afternoon of the day on which 
Sir Andrew Allison had been followed to 
uis grave by some bundredsof men who 
had been interested in his life and startled 
by his death. 

Audrey and I bad been chief mourners, 
and Audrey, who did not even assume the 
slightest show of grief, wondered why I 
was 80 terribly shaken. 

“] suppose it isall you have gone through 
lately,” «he sad, “for you can’t be humbug 
enoug) to want us to think you are sorry 
for bim,”’ 

Spe said this as she and I, and oneor two 
far-away cousins, some old employes, and 
the servants, were collectirg in the din- 
ing room to hearthe will read. ‘The library 
bad been first mentioned; but 1 bad ven- 
tured to object, and to ny amazement, the 
lawyer had promptly deferred to wy balf- 
expressed wish that we should not go into 
that fatal room, 

I sat down by the fire, clasping my baby 
in my arins, while wy thoughts rambled 
‘ft to wy poor husband, lying so we«k and 
lonely far away; and, silting in imagination 
beside him, I ran througb all the gamut of 
self-accusation and reproach, which I felt 
must kill use, I did not, 1 dare not listea to 
the vill, 1 knew that my own name would 
come sooner or later, and then ! 

Presently, sooner than I expected, Mr. 
l.ong read it aloud with great emphasis. 
Then 1 beard wy father’s name, and the 
rooin seemed to waver and float all round 
me. 

‘When was this will made?”’ 
ed. 
1 knew, but I wanted to stave off the evil 
moment, 

“Didn’t you hear the date?’’ 
drey, Suarply. 

“IT drew it up for the late Sir Andrew,”’ 
réplied Mr. Long, ‘ton the morning of 
Tbursday last, the tweiith instant, during 
the few bours of conscivusness which pre- 
ceded his death, ana during which his 
facuities were so littie impaired that I was 
astonisbed to hear, later, the sad news of his 
decease,’’ 

He then proceeded, and by degrees | 
learned from the long involved sentences 
that there was incontestable proof of the 
truth of what my uncle bad said about our 
iather, and that though I haa been ungrate- 
ful and defiant in my conduct, he consid- 
ered iné bunest and trustwortny; therefore, 
after a few legacies to the distant rejations, 
to this oldest employes and the Louse ser- 
vants, be left me heiress to the whole of bis 
property, to the exclusion of hiselder niece 
Audrey Alison, 

Then tbe property was specified, but I 
did pot hear anything further. How could 
I accept this enormous fortune after what | 
had done? 

Surely in tbose last hours Uncle Andrew 
must pave been strangely changed, to bave 
wade such an unheard-of reply to wy fur- 
ious aitack! 

I looked across to where Audrey sat with 
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lawyer's voice was broken by her. 

“He was a wicked oid man,” sbe cried in 
a sharp, bitter voice, bheediess of Mr, Long 
and the restoftbem. ‘A wicked old man! 
1 have sac’ificed my best years to him, and 
he bas left me a pauper; while Sylvia, who 
consulted nothing but ber own selfish bhap- 
piness, is to be a millionaire, It is too hate- 
ful. I donot believe he was sane at the 
laat.”’ 

‘‘M y dear Mies A! ison,’’said the lawyer*he 
was perfectly sane—warvellously collected. 
His will had been settled quite differently; 
he altered it from beginning to end; but I 
am convinced be knew what he was about. 
I know why be did it.” 

“| think I know, too,’ T said, with an 
effort to make some amends by confession. 
“Jct was that wretched letter. Audrey is 
right; be may have been sane, but he acted 
as if ” 

‘The iawyer casta glance of inquiry at 
Lve during ny words, and 1.66, in answer 
to this, interrupted me, or rather 1 paused 
to bear what be was about togay. 

“No, sir, certainly. I never mentioned 
anything aboutit, Master desired I should 
not; they were his first intelligible 
words.”’ 

“s> | understood; in fact, Sir Andrew’s 
solewwn charge was that, after tbe will bad 
been read, and not On any account sooner, 
Miss Alison was to know what bad become 
of her letter.’’ 

‘‘Miss Alison!” I exclaimed; ‘‘you mean 
me, don’t. you, Mr, Lung? The letter | 
speak of, was from meto Sir Andrew Ali- 
son.’” 

“There is some mistake, my dear Mrs, 
l‘errars,’’ replied the lawyer, benignly. 
“Sir Andrew, several times on hie death- 
bed, distinctiy asseverated that you had 
borne your pover—, bum, your separation 
from your family with perfect fortitude; but 
that be only knew that by side winds, as he 
had had no direct communication whatever 
with vou since your wedding ” 

i stood aghast. What had become of my 
vitu perative letter? 

Was it possible that [ was really free 
frous the incubus that had weighed on nie 
so heavily during the last week? 

“tere,” continued Mr, Long, producing 
froin bis pocket-book an envelope marked 
“Postal Service,” “is the document! was 
to return to Miss Alison,”’ 

With the keenest interest I watched her 
op-nit. She drew outa letter in ber own 
handwriting, addressed to Cyril Holmes, 
whieh bad been re'urned to her through 
the Dead Letter Office, 

“And why did he presume to open this?”’ 
she asked, defiantly. ‘It is the old story, 
that listeners never hear anything good of 
themselves,” 

‘sir Andrew wished you to be told that, 
inisied by the appearance of the cover, he 
opened the letter without noticing the ad- 
dress; I suppose when he saw the contents 
he investigated them. He did not justify 
what he bad done, I think neconsidered he 
was acting according to his rights, as your 
guardian.”’ 

I had no need to see the letter itself, to 
recall the outline of its meaning, which 
Audrey had written to mea little while 
ago. For perhaps for the first tiine in my 
life, I felt a touch of pity tor tue hard old 
nan, Who had been so bitterly wounded 
by the beartiessness of the one person whom 
ne believed to be true to him. 

“Aud you had written to him, Sylvia?’’ 
said audrey, when we were alone, ‘Why 
did he tell a falsehood about it on bis death- 
bed?’ 

We bad looked everywhere for my letter 
but could find no trace of it, It was very 
odd, 

A week orso later all was explained, 
wben Cyril, writing from New York direct- 
!y on landing, sent me back the letter he 
had undertaken to post. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Sylvia,” he 
wrote, ‘for mv want of courage. I felt that 
if you bad had time for consideration, you 
would bave worded your letter to Andrew 

\lison differently. Oo landing, I heard of 
his death, which baa caused quite a sensa- 
tion here. Lam sure you wili be glad that 
you did not insulc bin so deeply in the last 
cays of hia long, vseful life,” 

[do notthink anyone will be surprised 
to hear that Cyril did not lose Audrey after 
all. 

About six months after Uncle Andrew’s 
deach, {be went out to New York, wuere 
they were werried, and have settled, 

Duncavy and L have lett the Staffordshire 
Village, Weare rich enough, now, to live 
as we like and w ere we like; but we never 
pass a day without speaking of the days 
when we were sv poor that Duncan groomed 
Lis Own borse, While | sat on the corn-bin 
and held the staule iantern. 

————> — 8 
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BY J. CASSELL. 





« sur-YS Was astonisued when it became 

4 known that Mr. Mathias was dead. 

He was barely forty-five years of age, and 
was a robust wan, as straight as an arrow. 
\ bout three years before be tad become the 
husband of a young girl of twenty, a niece 

f the tax collector, and whom he had loved 
With frenzy. 


| VVERYBO!'Y in the little town of Lyre- 





had he not, but a short time before, sent to 
Paris for workmen to erect in the cemetery 
tbe mortuary chapel that was at that mom- 
ent waiting to receive bis mortal remains? 
Besidos, it bad been noticed that of late he 
bad prowled about his bouse as if fearing 
mysterious robbers, He sequestered bis 
wife, and closed himeelf up for weeks ata 
time in bis laboratory the chimney of which 
seemed in a blaze every night, 

“All these were the premonitory symp- 
tom of a brain trouble,”’ had said Dr. Laba- 
rre, who bad decided that death had resul- 
ted from apoplexy. 

Mr. Matbias bad bad asplendid funeral. 
One-third of the population of the town had 
followed bis rewains tothe graveyard, and 
it may ever be said that there were a few 
moist eyes when the oaken ooftia was lower- 
ed into the crypt of the chapel, a real monu- 
mentin itself, where two men of his size 
night have slept at their ease, 

The wourners returned from the fun- 
eral, wondering what the widow woald do 
now. 

o 7 o « . * 


Now, the truth of the matter is that Mr, 
Matbias was not dead. 

Two hours after the ceremony, any one 
who might bave been inthe vault where 
the coffin rested would have certified to the 
truth of this statement. 

Two sharp clicks, like the snap of a 
epring, resounded and the coflin opened 
like acloset, Mr, Mathias sat up, stretch- 
ing bis limbs like a wan just waking up. 
Through agrating in the ceiling a little 
light entered. Mr. Mathias stood up, siow- 
ly rubbing bis slightly bonumbed knees, 

Taking allin all, he felt comfortable— 
quite comfortable. 

The dose of the narootic, which he had 
carefully measured bhimeelf before taking. 
bad had the exact effect be desired. Peo- 
ple bad supposed him dead, and had buried 
him; 8o much the better. 

Since a long while Mr. Matbias bad made 
his preparations, The vault had been filled 
with great care. In it there were suitable 
clothing, food, and a few botties of good 
wine, 

As noting stimulates the appetite more 
than a funeral, even if it is one’s own, Mr. 
Mathias seated himself comfortably on his 
coffin, broke his fast, and drank good luck 
to the future. 

It is about time tosay why, of his own 
free will, Mr, Mathias was at that moment 
six feet below the surtace of the ground, 

As usual, there wasa woman mixed up 
in the matter. Unmoved by feminine 
charms until the age of forty, Mr. Mathias, 
formerly an apothecary, who had made a 
fortune witb anti-epasm pills, fell in love 
with pretty Anne Piedefer, the niece of the 
tax gatherer at Lyre-sur- Ye, 

He had biuntly proposed to the young 
girl, who had just as bluntly refused to be- 
come Mrs, Mathias, in consequence of 
which he fell in love like a fool. 

Not being of an over-honest nature, he 
had weaved such a subtie web about the 
tax gatherer that in less than a year’s 
time, knowing that the Gioverniment’s cash 
did not count upright, the unfortunate man 
was seriously considering the advisability 
of committing suicide, 

it was at this momentthat Mr, Mathias 
appeared in the guise of a saviour and 
made histerms. The niece oftered herse!f 
up a8 a sacrifice to save an uncie who bad 
been a father to her, although heratftlections 
were already pledged to acierk in the office 
ofa notary ina neighboring town. A*# a 
sad victim on the altar of duty, Anne be- 
came Mme. Mathias, 

Soon she felt all the consequences of the 
catastrophe. Mr. Mathias (4nd perbaps he 
was not far wrong) was convinced that his 
wife hated him. 

From this conviction to the belief that 
she war deceiving bim, there was but one 
step. iver tormented by this suspicion, 
he became a mouoimmaniac. 

His wife never put her foot out of doors, 
and nobody came to see her. Still, Mr. 
Mathias imagined thatthe reason he did 
not catch bis wife wrong-doing was on ac- 
count of his awkwardness, and in bis own 
moind be voted himself an 288, 

It was then that a bright idea struck him. 
fie would pretend that he was going on a 
journey, not to Versailles or Harve, as do 
comedy busbands, but on along, long jour- 
ney, from which it would seem very difficult 
for him to return, 

And then some night, be would come 
back as much alive as ever, to the great con- 
fusion of the guilty one. 

He allowed himself three days’ time, and 
he was quite pleased with himself as he 
thought of all this,in stretching himself 
out comfortably in bis coflin once more for 
rest. 

* * ° ° * * 


Mr. Mathias was getting Impatient as the 
third day crew toa close, Hle waited un 
til the cemetery clock struck eleven, the 
hour be bad chosen to begin operations, 

His plans had all been well laid. Once 
over the wall, he would hie stra'ynt to bis 
wife’s apartment. Then the tum would be- 
gin. 

Mr. Mathias dressed bi:nself, and «very- 
thing being all right, be tilted over the 
marble slab covering the vault, cli nbed up 
into the mortvary chapel, opened the door, 





EVENING POST. 
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Not to realize whata d ble sur- 

tnis would be isacertain proof that one 

ad never been, at midnight, ina grave- 
yard trying to put on one’s shroud, 

The voice that had addressed Mr, Math- 
jas came from the sexton of the graveyard, 
old Grimbot, an odd fish, well known in 
ali the neighboring taverns. He drew 
near, and looking Mr. Mathias fullin the 
face, exclaimed— 

“Hallo! is that you, Mr, Mathias? Al- 
ready!"’ 

“I bave just left my tomb,” said Mr. 
Mathias, in a hollow voice, 

“Bo I see,’’ said Grimpbot, interrupting 
hin, ‘You seem to be in a much greater 
hurry than the others,”’ 

Mr. Mathias suddenly turned towards 
him and extended both arms, exclaiming 
at the sane time— 

‘Begone, profave man! Begone!’ 

“Tush, tusu!’”’ said Grim in a fatherly 
toae, “Don'tmind me. After all, I sup- 
pose you want only to take an airing, like 
other feilows,’”’ 

Mr. Mathias xept on straight abead, not 
deeming it worth bis while to answer. lie 
soon perceived, through the darkness, the 
gate of the cemetery. Being always pre- 
pared for the worst, he had a few louis in 
his ket. 

“Come,” said he, offering a couple of 
gold pieces to (irimbot, ‘let's waste no time 
in taik, Here, let me have the key. 

(irimbot stepped back, exclaiming— 

“What!l—tne key!—you want to go out! 
That’s a funny notion, But, 1 say, none o! 
that.’”’ 

“17ll give you five dollars,”’ groaned Mr, 
Mathias, 

‘Say, now stop that,’”’ replied Grimbot, 
‘or else { sbali knock you in the head, I! 
have no objection to your leaving your 
tomb and waiking about. The others do 
80, too,” 

“The others! What others?’’ 

Grimbot gave a wide sweep round with 
his hand as he repiied— 

“Why, the dead, of course,’’ 

“The dead! Who is talking to you about 
the dead? Why, man, | aim alive; still liv- 
ing—don't you see?”’ 

“Phew! that isan awtul joke. But, see 
here, I am a good fellow, Come along and 
take a drink with me.” 

“Listen to me, good man,” said Mr, 
Mathias. ‘‘You wantto have your littie 
joke at my expense, Well-and-good. But 
there ie atime for all things. For a reason 
that concerns me only, I have allowed my- 
self to be buried. Now, business of great 
importance requires my presence outside. 
Let me go, and, [ assure you, [ shall pay 
you well.” 

While he was speaking Grimbot had 
slowly walked round the table and taken a 
position, standing, with bis back against the 
door. 

“You are a good talker,’’ sneered he, 
“So you are alive, eh? Well, you are not 
the first that has told methat. You see, | 
hear such strange stories. I am quite fond 
of my subordinates, Every night one or 
two of them come, without ceremony, to 
takeadrink with me. last night it was 
the notary. You know whom! meen: your 
neighbor, Radel, the one toat has the 
broken column. The night before last | 
had acall from Mme, Claudin; a mighty 
fine-looking woman,I tell you. I ama 
good fellow. I let them walk about at 
night and chat with them, as to but letting 
them go outside, that is quite another 
thing.’ 

Mr. Mathias began talking, pleading, 
promising, supplicating. Why, how could 
be, the good, kind, intelligent Grimbot, 
make such a mistake as to take him fora 
cead man?—and be burst intoa fit of laugh- 
ter. 

‘Here,’ said Grimbot, curtly, “enough of 
this. S» long a8 you won’t behave reason. 
ably, you will bave to go in again.” 

“Go in again! Goin where?”’ 

“Into your home, of course, 
ner of the third division.” 

“Into the tomb? Never!’’ 

* You won't? Once! Twice!”’ 

Mr, Matbias looked at the enormous 
hands. Overcome with terror, he ylanced 
around, looking for an opening to escape 
through. There was but one—the door— 
and there was (;riinbot propped up against 
it. Anyhow he had to pass, comt what it 
may. And, #0 he rushed forward witb a 
scream. 

Grimbot quietly put forward bia open 
band, into which the throat of his assailant 
fitted closely. Mr, Mathias hiccoughed and 
tried to struggle. The hand closed more 
tightly, ° 

Mr. Machias slid down to the floor, kick- 
ed about for aliitie while, anu then remain- 
6d motion! ess. 

Grimbot, like oue used to occurences of 
this kind, picked him up, and, walking 
with the dignified step ofa inan conscious 
of baving done his duty, he carried him 
back to the tomb, where be cast bliin into 
the eryt. Hatben kicked the slab back 
into its, place, closed the grated door, and 
resuioed bis walk among the tounbs, mnut- 
tering 

“pid you ever #66 the like? Wanted to 
yo out, eh! And me lose myasituation. Not 
iauch.” 

This is why Mr. Mathias’ widow was alle 
shortly after, to inarry the one #he had al- 


At the cor- 
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AT HOME AED ABROAD. 





A Norw woodchopper pear Carson 
City, Nev., eee profited by an ac- 
cident. He discove a leak in one of the 
mains of the water company, where a jet 
was forced out underan enormous prrs- 
sure. Afterexperimenting be found that 
this stream would cut wood equal toa fine 
saw, “so he setto work and now makes 
handsome brackets of choice woods, which 
find a ready saie.” Such is ihe story, at 
least. 


Hardly has Paris recovered from the 
shock attendant on the fall of the chaodelier 
at the Theatre Lyrique, when a young lady, 
leaying too tar over the second balcony of 
the Opera Comijue, is partic! pated onto the 
head ofa gentieman inthe parquette, As 
this isthe house Where young people, whose 
parents have matrimonial inteutions for 
their future, are taken to have @ look at one 
another, it seems probable that this sudden 
and unexpected meeting will result accord- 
ing to the established traditions. 


The authorities at Dresden have been in- 
ves igating the juestion whether the cireu- 
lating libraries are a mediuin for tbhespread 
of infectious diseases. bg? rubbed the 
dirtiest leaves of the book, first with a dry 
finger and then with a wet finger, micro- 
scopically examining the product in each 
case, In the first case scarcely any microbes 
were found on the finger; inthe second, 
pienty! Though these appeared of non-in- 
tectious character, the committee winds up 
with a recommendation to readers not to 
wet the fingerin the mouth for the purpose 
ot turning over the leaves, 


Probably the biggest tombstone in this 
couptry is that of late Henry Scarlett, of 
| pson county, Ga. Mr. Scarlett was very 
rich and misanthropic. He led the lite of 
a hermit, and the neighbors said thatit was 
hecause he had been disappointed in love. 
Several years ago be sent for a stonecutter 
in Atlanta, and bad him cut an Inecription 
on a bugb boulder over 100 by 200 feet in 
dimensions. Then a cave was dug down 
under the stone.and in it acoflin was placed 
to await Mr. Scariett’s death This hap- 
pened not long ago and now the body teata 
under the big tombstone. 


By all odds the most gorgeous dude in 
Paris is the Russian duke Mondelfi, who 
dazzies the town and delights! is marnrma, 
Princess Woronzoll, at “interviews’’ by 
donning either an ivory plush dressing 
“own, lined with peach colored satin gar- 
nishbed with silver braiding and ornamen- 
ted with jewels, or an arypie jacket of he- 
liotrope veivet braided with gold and 
clasped together with ducal coronets and 
studded with brilliantsa, while the interest- 
ing “being’’ himself reclines on a divan, 
and when he is conversing with bis visi- 
tors toys with precious stones and dia- 
‘wonds of rare value, but unpolished and 
uncut, 


A contemporary observes that it is dis 
tressing to notice that the morals of the col - 
lector have reached the schoo! boy and per- 
verted his ingenious nature, The organ of 
a famous stamp dealer, ‘while most anxi- 
ous to oblige young collectora,'’ regreta to 
announce that he ‘must emphatically de- 
cline to send out sheets for iInapection un- 
ious the request is oonnteraignued by @ prin- 
cipal, tutor, master, or other reponasibie 
person.’’ It appears that genuine stamps 
sent on 3 ee have been replaced by 
forgeries, In tuture every offender will be 
prosecuted with the ulmost rigor of the 
iaw. 


An Onslow, N. C., mother, who left her 
two children, aged 1s months and | years 
respectively, alone at home while she went 
on ap errand, looked around atter going a 
short distance to find the bullding in flan 64, 
She ran as quickly asshecould; butreae: of 
the fire only in time to hear the last wall of 
the younger child as it perished. The per 
women war trantic. She endeavored to 
enter the house, but was beaten hack by 
the flames. The root was about to fall when 
she heard another cry and discovered that 
the older child was crouching under the 
house with fire falling ali around it. The 
brave woman creptthrough the fire and 
gotthe chiid out safely, though its cloth- 
ing «nd her own were «iimost entirely 
burned, An instant later the house tell in 
ruins, 


The English St. /ames’ (celle mayen a 
correspondent (nakes 4 slarlilog statement, 
ani gives as bis authority the positive and 
sober assurance Of an important: Mical on 
the staf! of a London hospital. We are as- 
sured that the surgeons carry Out paintul 
operations on the patisnisa which they know 
to '@ uselul, and de noteven trouble to 
inake successtul, The knife is used not to 
benefit the patient, bul simply by way of 
oxperimentor demonstration. ‘The ri ason 
why medical men are becoming Teck lems 
ot the pain which they inflict upon their 
patients is thatthey are not able, except 
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THRE KITTEN'’S GRATITUDE. 





RY G. W, 





EK was not that very Moses who was 

amongst the bulrushes, and yet it was 

prec ony | because he was found 
amongst the bulrushes that be was called 
Morea, 

i may he, and yet, as I am telling an abs- 
lutely true story, I must set one sual! mat- 
ter right before I go any further—iny Moses 
was a she. 

And now tostartstraight. She was found 
amongst the buirushea, and go it seemed 
to the person who found her im ible 
that «he should be called by any other 
name, 

Whether she ever had bad anotber name 
I cannot may; ber history, as faras I know 
it, began in the bulrushes by the river's 
wide, 

Th: ‘person’? was the squire,a young 
inan, handsome, athletic, and fond of sport. 
Hie was whiling away the best hours ofa 
bright June morning angling in the river, 
dropping the hook, with ite tempting bait, 
in anonge the ripples, 

Toe siily young fishes whose first season 
this was, and who thought they knew a 
Kreat deal better than their fish papas and 
imanminas, swallowed it readily, but the 
wary Old wiseacres scurried away from it 
as fast as their fiuse would carry them. 

Tuls is how it bappened thatthe squire 
had no #o-callied sporton that especially 
bright June inorning. 

fie bad reeled iu bis line, vowing to 
come another day and take his revenge up- 
on the big fishes who had objected to be 
caught, when he heard a feeble iittle mew 
from a bed of rushes bordering upon the 
river. 

Although he was in the habit of catching 
fishes, shooting birds, and hunting foxes, 
he bad a real love of al! anitmais in bis heart 
and could not bear to hear the ory of one In 
pain or distress witbout trying to help it, 
which perhaps seeins a littie strange. 

Many #trange things aretrue, however, 

When he heard that littie mew he immedi 
ately fturgot bis vexation at the stupid 
tishes, and went to see what frightened 
creature bad uttered that cry, 

it sounded like that of a cat; but cata do 
notusually live inthe water with the flahes: 
and I may remark in passing that it isa 
good thing for the fishes that they do 
not, 

Poking in among the bulrushes with the 
thick part of his rod be found oe that, 
as tbe conundruip teile us, is moat like a 
cat—a kitten; a poor little, miserabie, bal!- 
drowned kitten, who had uttered tte last 
cry, and who, was ite resouer not at band, 
would bave closed ita eyes on this cruel 
world the next instant. 

You know what yoar own little, fat, roly- 
poly pussy looks like whea you have felt 
n duty bound to give bim @ bath, bat I 
hardly think you can imagine the abject 
wretcued ness of this kit when it was bauled 
out from the bulrusbes, with yoy | bit of 
fur dripping, and a ecared look in its little 
ey ea. 

It was 80 weak it could not standen its 
feet, bat tumbled over upon the grass, 
stretched out its paws, and rolled its eyes. 
There was not a mew left in tt. 

He bad put shots into hares and rabbits, 
and birds on the wing, he bad taken ftishes 
oft the hook many a score of times, but toe 
squire bada heart full of compassion for 
ibis miserable littie object whom nobody 
seemed to want; (he string about ite neck 
told ite own piteous tale, 

It struggled on to its fest while he looke | 
at it considéringly, and shivered and tut- 
tered, lifting ite eyes in wistful appeal to 
him. 

“Why shouldn't I live?” 
say, witha longing gaze, 

“Why shouldn't you indeed? tbe world 
is big encugb."’ 

And he picked up the little dripping bag 
of bones, and tucked it inside the breast of 
his shooting-coat, 

What a warm soft nest that was! Pussy 
showed her appreciation of it at onoe by 
beginning to purr, a feeble littie broken 
purr at first, but it grew strovger an, 
stronger every instant as she and her 
deliverer went up through the meadows, 
nuu made their way to the House, 


it seumed to 


fe 7 . * . « 


The squire’s lady,,wio was young and 
preity, had been baving « very busy morn. 
ing; #0 busy and absorbed she had been 
that she quite forgot her promise to take 
her batand stroll down towards the river 
veforeluncheon, Her business was indeed 
a very absorbing one. 

it Lhad nottold you she was the squl- 
ress of the village you might have supposed, 
ifyca could bave peeped into the room 
where she sat at work, that she was a 
rather big girl playing with her doll’s 
Loure, 

Perbaps she was still young enough to 
like her occupation a little better than she 
would bave done had it bhai nothing todo 
with dolls. In truth she was furnishing a 
doll # house. 

lt was for a fair that was shortly to be 
held in the village to belpto clear off the 
dem on the new village schools. 

This Lillipatian mansion was to be the 
entre of her own etall, and her g‘ft to the 

«7asr; she wanted it to be as perfect from 
att basewent as it could be made. 

w int had time to tell you how really 
each was, but if I once begin 
doli’s house [shall never get 

M oges, and this le her etory. 


room 











She was just considering which of two 
pretty materials would look the nioer for 
drawing-room hangings, when Moses, in 
the bosom of her deliverer, came into the 
room. 

“Back slready!’’ aid the squiress, with- 
out looking ap. 

“I’ve brought you another foundling,”’ 
said the esquire, tipping bis hat to the back 
of bis b and at the same time unbotton- 
ing his shooting coat. 

Kitty supplemented his words with a 
mew, stronger now, but quite as plaintive 
as the one that had drawn the squire to her 
rescue but a short while since. 

Magdariing—that was what thesquire cal 
led the squiress, 89 I suppose it was her 
name, only it looks rather funny in print 
—forgot the large doll mansion a8 s00n as 
ever she set eyeson kitty. 

“Ob, you poor, little, iniserable cat!’ she 
cried, taking Moses into herarms; ‘*where- 


ever did you find her, Brian? Why, it is 
nothing but skin and bones! = iv'ng tor 
milk, and bread, and a basket. On! do be 


quick. Kitty, you poor little mite, where 
did you come from?”’ 

Tue maids had w fly hither and thither 
for Moses’ sake, while the squire went 
away whistling to pay a visit to hie dogs, 
matiafied that kitty was ip good handa, 

So she was too; the poor, iittie, balf- 
starved, deserted anitnal bad begun a new 
and better one of ita nine lives. 

Wrapped in a wari blanket, pat intoa 
padded basket, set in the sun, and fed with 
Varin milk, what more can any cat desire? 
This little kitty was contented and gratelul 
enough, and purret and slept. and slept 
and purred, and ate of it# dainties and pur- 
red again. 

Atiuncheon Magdarling learnt ber hbis- 
tory, and ecopted ber then and there into 
the household by the name of Moses, 


- o e « o 


By the time the doll mansion was finish- 
o1, and ready for private inspection, be- 
fore the eventful day for its despatch to the 
Village ball bad arrived, Moses bad become 
very inuch at home indeed, and had devel 
oped into a tat, roly-poly, frolicsome kit- 
ton. 

There was nothing about it but its name 
to tell you ih what a sad manner its bappy 
jittie tife bad begun. 

lt had any triends in that large estab! ish- 
ment, but showed a decided preference for 
the society of the master and mistress, 
especially at meal times, 

One day sone guests who had come to 
lunch expressed a wish to see the doll 
tnbapsion, 

This at that time was the right thing to 
do, for every one knew the pride and de- 
light Magdarling pad taken in her labors, 
As soon asthe meal was over the guests 
were warsballed to the room where the doll 
mansion stood in all its glory, not quite 
with a flourish of trumpets, but in that 
spirit of satisfaction which seems to imply 
such an accompaniment. 

Moses brought up in the rear of the oe 
cession, walking steadily behind her bet- 
tore, with tail beid well aloft, expressive of 
a gonerai desire to know all that was going 
on, 

The doll mansion was pronovnced to be 

w nderful, charming, most compiete, and 
@ great many more adjectives. 
Magdariing’s eyes giowed as she pointed 
out one littie addition afier another to the 
furniture and fittings of the rooms. 
“| thougbtof this, and Brian made that,’’ 
she exciaiuned with childish delight that 
amused soine of her iisteners, to whom it 
wis evident tbat the squire had a band in 
tilting up the dwelling. 

Her tace fell when one of the visitors actu- 
ally bad the temerity to suggest that a few 
mouseskin rugs’ disposed vere and there 
would wake both dining and drawing: 
room absolutely perfect. 

| never thought of such athing, and they 
cer'ainly tre pretty and a great improve- 
ment,” said agvarling to ber busband 
when they were once wore alons together. 
“How can we get them, Brian?” 

“Send Moses to catch tue mice and I will 
dress the skins,’ was bis merry and thought- 
less res,onuse, as he went to sort his flise 
for the next day's fishing. 

“Ob, Mos s!"’ exclaimed ber mistress, as 
she Slifted her to ber lap; I do wish you 
wouid ineke yourself of use for once, and 
go and catch ne a mouse,”’ 

“M—o—e—w!"’ said Moses, and her whis- 
kers quivered as she darted trom ber wis- 
tress’ lap and msde for the door, 

She turned then, gave another reassuring 
mew, and vanished. 

They had tea under a tree on the lawn 
that day, the squire and the squiress, and 
were in the midst of its enj >yinent when a 
hall-emothbered new was veard, and Moses 
caine in haste across the lawn, 

She held something in ber wouth which 
she brought aod laid down at her wistress’ 
feet. 

It was a little dead mouse, 

The squire exclaimed, Magudarling 
laugbed aud praised Moses all in a breath, 
aod never before or since Wasa cat so proud 
of ite achievement, 

‘But this is not enough, Moses; we want 
more,’’ said Magdariing. 

“M—e—e—w,’’ said Mogse; and he sta) ked 
away on ite second (vest. 

four mice, one aliertbe other did that 
grateful little pussy-cat bring and lay Jown 
at lie inistress’s feet, amidet such plaudits 
as have seldom fallen to the lot of any con- 
querer returning tp triumph. 


Theskins were duly dreased by the squire 
and disposed as suggest ed 

a the day of tbe bazaar endless was the 
praise bestowed upon tneu 

4nd when the sat 


f Mosee’ a 


meow was told a very heroine of he 





lid that little reecued cat bec 
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This is quitea true story, although! ex- 
oy you will think it as wonderfal as if it 
ad only been imagine. 
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THE WICKED GNOME. 











BY T. lL. fF. 





in sailor suite, They were out for a 

holiday with some cents each, and they 
meant to go for a walk in the country, and 
buy cakes and milk at some farmhouse, and 
come home /ate in the day. 

In a grassy lane they saw a yellow pool 
ot broken eggs7and a poor little girl with an 
empty basket was sitting under the hedge, 
crying her very beart out. 

“Oh! here’s a jolly spil!!” said the two 
boys, and they asked the little girl if she 
had tarmbled. 

“No,” she sobbed, trying to dry ber tears 
with her apron. “1 met Wiggly Wagus, 
the wicked gnome. You must take care 
notto meet Wiggly Waegs. He is about 
to-day, on the look-out for the unwary trav- 
eller, 

Wiggly Waggs, the wicked gnome! The 
two boys bad never heard of him before, 

“| was taking all mother’s eggs ap tothe 
big house,’’ said the litcle girl, nearly chok- 
ing with grief, and panting out the words 
with jerksof ber chin; ‘‘and—arad—I was 
to bring home to mother a quarter In pay- 
ment for them.” 

A quarter was like a fortune to her. 
When she told the two boys about it she 
broke down entirely, and could say no 
more, and cried piteously. 

Rob looked at Bob, and Bob looked at 
Rob. Each bad put a band into bis pocket. 
Bob nodded at Rob, and Rob nodded at 
Bob. 

“Look up, littie girl—here!"’said the boys. 
“We bave just got enough to pay for your 
eggs.’’ And they gaveher between them 
three dimes, 

She was so glad; they had never s6en 
anything like it! And then she told them 
all about Wiggly Waggs. 

He was a litile fat nan, with a feather in 
his cap, and had something in hie forehead 
that shone like a star—notreally a man but 
a wicked mischievous gnome. 

Her motber bad often told her to beware 
of him, for if be carried anything away be- 
longing to ber she would not grow an inch 
ao long a8 he kept it. 

Wien she met him that morning she had 
no idea who it was, and he calied out, ‘‘Bee- 
ties! beetles!’’ and pointed towards her feet; 
and she was #0 much afraid of veetles that 
she jumped away and spilt the eggs out of 
her basket. 

And then he had laughed as if he would 
split his sides, because there were no bee- 
tles at all, and he thought ita great jv ke. 

Her roll of red wool had fallen out of her 
basket too, and he had run away with it. 

‘So J’ll never, never grow; and I’ll be 
of no use t) mother if I a:n so little al ways; 
ob, whatever shail I dof’’ said the poor little 
girl sadly. 

“Yes, you sball grow!” said Rob. 

“We shall catch bim!” said Bob, 

And away they went together to brave 
the wicked Wiggly Waggs, and get back 
the ball of red wool. 

They asked everybody they met if they 
had seen a little stout man with a feather 
in his cap. 

Nobody had seen him, but some country 
boys had been frightened by seeing queer 
litie men among the yellow gorse bush on 
tbe common, 

For a moment,Bob and Rob felt their 
hearts beat! but they went straight to the 
common, 

The birds and butterflies started up out 
of the clump of flowering gorse; but the 
boys searched ip vain for the little men for 
a long time. 

At last they came to a very remote part 
of the cominon, and they heard voices in a 
deep sandy hollow, hard by the places 
where they stood, 

“Who's afraid?’’ eaid Bob! 

“Come along!’’ said Rob. 

And so they found the gnomes sitting all 
around in the sandy hollow, 

“Which of you is Wiggly Waggsz”’ Bob 
asked. 

He was ‘ashamed to hear his own voice 
sound so weak andtrembling, but he could 
not help it. 

‘We want—a ball of red wool from bim,” 
said Koo, a8 stoutly as be could; but ne 
hoped Bob did not notice the shakes and 
pauses in the question, 

All the queer little mén stood up. 

“Wiggly Waggs is not among us,’’ they 
said. We were just holding a council to 
gether when you found us, to know what 
wesbould do to get rid of hiin; be teases us 
eo. We are bis soldiers, but be shail not 
be the leader of the band any more,’’ 

Ove elderly gnome complained tbat 
Wiggly Wagygs made bim stand on ius head 
for bours togetber, 

Another said the only drill they had was 
climbing greasy poles and slipping down 
about filty times before they got their 
dinner. 

“He is always laughing at us,’’ they said. 
“He bringe spiders trom Creepy Crawly 
Forest, and puts them in our hat: he puts 
crackers in our shoe to make us jump, 

“Which way did he go?’ askea K»>b and 
Bob. 

“He wentdown the hole that people call 


Bi and Rob were brave little fellows 


. 





the Goome’s Tunnel,” they said. “Oome, 
| and if you follow us we will snow you the | 
| way.”’ 
And awa ey tr ed across a field and 
n rf, 4 +e: id nat went r = 4 
rs - | +4 + epe wr W a 
arkness at ® end 


by the coat. Rob held on to the last one of 
them, and Bob bel: on to Rob; and eo they 
went down the Gnome’s tunnel into the 
dark p esa, 

‘Make for the light and take care you 
don't fail into the holes,’’ said the gnomes, 
whisked away from the boys and were 
gone, 

Bob and Rob held fast to each other, and 
went along sliding their feet cautiously on 
the ground till they reached an opening like 
a cavern entrance, and there they out 
into a wild grasey place—not like any fields 
they had ever seen 

Three terrible heasts were feeding there. 

“Bulle! said Rob. “Look at the az of 
them! How they lash their tails! How 
fierce they look. 

“No, thev are pigs,” said Kob; “over- 
grown pigs,”’ 

“Overgrown fiddiesticks!” said Rob. 
“Look at their tusks; just as if bulls’ horns 
were on their noses, And what ears! what 
eyes!’ 

‘*What bristies!’’ said Rob. 

And whe one ofthe beasts looked to- 
wards thein and put down his head witha 
grunt as loud as the bellow ofa bull, both 
the boys quaked with fear. 

‘Don’t get behind me like that,’’ said 
Rob to Bob. 

‘Then don't get behind me,” said Bob. 

‘*Ho! ho! hol’’ they are frightened!” said 
a mocking voice near them; and there stood 
Wiggly Waggs, with the feather in his cap, 
and the bright something in his torehead 
that shone like a star, holding a red vall of 
wool in bis hand, 

The boys made an effort to be brave 
then. 

“Weare not afraid,’ tnev said; ‘‘at least 
we shan’t be any more,”’ said Bb. 

Rob, who was very careful, said: 

“I mean we shall goon just the same 
whetber we are or not. Give us that ball 
of wool at once to take back to the little 
girl who ie crying on the road,” 

“Ob, what a joke! Take it if you can 
that is if you catch me,” said Wiggly 
Waggs, laughing at them, 

They ran after the gnome, and they near- 
ly caught him, because he was soon quite 
out of breath, 

Bat suddenly he sprang up ou the back 
of one of the beasts and rode away at full 
speed. 

Bravery comes of etlort, you know, and 
the two boys were becoming more and 
more brave, 

They Sprang up on the other two beasts, 
who were still grazing close by, and away 
went the two terrible animale full speed, 
in chase of Wiggly Wagga. 

“Are you afraid?” he cried, shouting back 
at them. 

“No, not we,’’ called back the boys as 
they clung to the strange animals. 

“Then we shall go faster still,’’ he called 
out. 

At once the animals began to tiy along, 
turping like wheels, heels over head. In 
a few moments Bob and Rob fell off, 

They were stunned and dizzy; but when 
they could open their eyes aud stand up 
they found that the gnome and the wild 
bessis were gone, and were not to be seen, 
although they looked in all directions, and 
they were lying on the grass at the edge of 
a tangled wood, 

It was Creepy Crawly Forest, full of 
spiders, and mothe, and crickets, and 
siugs, 

But Bob and Rob made up their minds 
not to be afraia of anything, so on they 
went. 

A thread of red wool was clinging to the 
bushes, 

They followed this, winding it into a ball 
as they took it off the trees, 

It was caught all along, snowing the way 
Wiggly Waggs had gone, and at the end of 
the red thread they found the mischievous 
gnome himself asleep on thegrass, with his 
batand feather beside bim, 

Softly they stole away with the ball of 
thread without waking him, 

All the other gnomes met them and 
cheered them outside the wood, and showed 
them the way back up the tunnel into the 
fields they knew. 

So they gave the ball of wool back to the 
poor little girl, and she went home rejoio- 
ing; and they were the bravest of brave 
boys ever after, and thought the pursuit of 
Wiggly Waggs was a tine holiday adven- 
ture—better than any amount of country 
walks, and cake and milk. 

They told ail about it lo Tommy Tucker 
and Jack Horner, for Rob and Bob lived 
long ago, or they could never have chesed 
Wiggly Wages. 


—_— ————— i — 2 ~<a 


THE Duke's CONDESCENSION'—There 
bas never been 4n Inelance Of “grecious- 
ness’’ like the visit ofthe Duke de Niver- 
nais, in the seventeenth century, to his dy- 
ing steward, 

Wisbing te see how matters stood with 
the poor fellow, the duke stepped into the 
room and had the extremes coudescension 
to make persoual enquiry into tne state of 
bis health. 

Phe steward, utterly bewildered by the 
honor, raised himmeeif witn great difliculty, 
and said, in atone ofthe most abject hu- 
inility— 

“T hope your grace will not be offended at 
my dying in your presence?” 

The duke, deeply touched, answered: 

“Not in the least, my good friend; do not 
mind me.” 





| of 


W bereupon the steward availed 


bimeself 
the gracious permission of his master 
| and gave up the ghost. 
RT A ENO 
W ry anguis ir ar 
Line epirit’s sight grows earer; t a 
meant when Jesus touched the blind 


ds with clay 
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WATOHUING. 





BY CECIL LORKAINE, 





Have you ever look’din vain, ear, 
hor a footetep thro’ the rain ’ 

itave you listen’d for a voice, «lear, 
hat will never sound again * 


Hlave you gaz'a amid the shadows, 
in the dulness of despair, 

Foraform you love and long for, 
For a face no longer there ¥ 


At! your eyes look into mine, dear, 
With a bright, untroubl'd gaze: 

\ ou have never mourn'’d, my dariing, 
er the Joys of other days— 


Over vanish’d days of summer 

For your days are always brig!)', 
And no cloud of cruei sorrow 

Kver dims your sky's fair ligh:. 


Hut wich me ‘tis very diff’rent, 
I have griefs to bear alone; 

1 must watch in vain, my darling, 
For that voice’s thrilling tone, 


| must gaze into the shadows, 
With a never-resting pailn— 
| must listen fon the fuotstep 
lhat will never come again! 
——- ——(> > - 


BEGINNING THE YEAR, 


Like the customs of Christmas, which, in 
their origin, are a curious mixture of poetry 
and mysticism, of symbolism and supersti 
tion, those that belong to the observance 
of New Year's Day, are also, to a large ex 
tent, relics of usages and ideas that date 
from early heathen ages. 

In France, New Year’s presents play an 
important part. The French derive their 
term for these presents trom the Latin word 
Strenia, the name of a goddess whom the 
Qomans venerated as the patroness of gifts. 
There was a grove in Rome dedicated tu 
this goddess, where it was customary to get 
fresh twigs, to give as presents to triends 
and relatives on New Year's Day. 

At first the presents only consisted of 
figs, dates, and honey, which were in 
tended to represent the sweet and pleasant 
elements of lite; but they soon became 
more valuable and costly. During the 
sway of the emperors, Roman subjects 
made New Year's gifts to their sovereign. 

Augustus usually received such quanti 
ties of these that he haa gold and silver 
statues made of them Tiberius did away 
with the usage, because he considered it 
too troublesome to express thanks for the 
gifts. Caligula, on the contrary, reintro- 
duced the custom, and even made up for 
his predecessor’s refusal to receive presents 
by requiring that those that had been of- 
fered to him should be given to himself as 
arrearages. 

The custom of making New Year’s gifts, 
notwithstanding uttempts to suppress it, 
was continued after Europe became Chris- 
tian. lor a time present- making was trans 
ferred to Easter, but later it was again asso- 
eiated with the first day of January. 

At one time, in France, there was great 
extravagance in the custom. In the reign 
of Louis XIV., on the first day of January, 
1678, Madame de Montespan received a cup 
of gold, set with emeralds and diamonds, 
besides two goblets, turnished with covers 
that were likewise studded with precious 
stones. 


At present gifts most frequently consist 
in France of sweetmeats tastefully arrayed 
in handsome boxes, or of vases, bronzes, 
rare porcelains, or other works of art. 

Many interesting customs had their ori 
gin in the early days of the German people, 
with whom the winter solstice was always 
& festival. 

{In Voightland, a district of Saxony, 
maidens are accustomed to walk on New 
Year's Eve—and they prefer the hour ot 
midnight—1in retired nooks of gardens, and 
shake trees and fence pickets, or even wash. 
poles, and inquire about their fu'ure lovers; 
and trom whatever direction they hear the 
barking or howling of a og, or any other 


Day, betore the ringing of the church belle, 
the unmarried young women ofa village 
would dance round the running well or 
fountain of the place, which they had pre- 
viously adorned with a small fir-tree, and 
would sing a song to the dance that dated 
unquestionably, though in distorted form, 
from a dim antiquity. 

The object of this custom was to provide 
the dancing maidens with lovers during 
the coming year, and to bring good luck 
and fortunate crops to the village, and 
make the water of the well healthful for 
the cattle. 

Io Denmark there is a curious custom ot 
breaking bottles, pots, and dishes against 
the house-door; a custom that is turned to 
advantage for annoying an enemy, by 
breaking vessels against his door that are 
filled with filth; or, it the chance is good, 
they are even thrown into the house, 

It isa popular superstition in Deamark 
that any person who snufts out a candle on 
New Year's Eve dies during the following 
year. 

In Spain, Sylvester Eve is of great im- 
portance to the young folks. On that eve, 
in accordance with an old custom, the 
names of the young people are thrown into 
two separate urns, one for each sex. 

The names are then drawn alternately, 
one from each urn, and the young men 
who participate in the sport become the 
recognized lovers and escorts during the 
whole succeeding year .of the respective 
maidens; whom this lottery accords to 
them, 

Should it happen that the same two 
names are drawn together two years in suc- 
cession, it is considered an omen favorable 
to a more lasting relationship, and usually 
80 results. 

In European countries, in which the 
Julian Calendar is still in vogue, the carnt- 
val celebration begins always at Christ- 
mas, and is conducted in a way quite dit- 
ferent from that of Western countries. 

The Russian Carnival is divided into two 
parts—the New Year’s celebration. which 
is conducted with dancing, jesting, and 
marquerading, and the so-called Butter 
Week, or festal time that precedes the strict 
fasts. 

The sports, mummeries, jests, and prac- 
tical jokes that characterized the Roman 
Saturnalia mark to-day the Russian New 
Year’s celebration. 

They still continue in full vogue among 
the Russian people, notwithstanding the 
many changes that have been wrought in 
popular customs in the lapse of the cen- 
turies. 

For village boys to mask as bears, horses, 
wolves, and other animals, and go about 
from house to house on New Year’s Eve, 
accompanied by musicians, and there sing 
comic songs and dance, especially in imi- 
tation of trained dancing bears, is a favor- 
ite amusement in the land of the Czars; 
and peasants and farmers trest these jolly 
visitors hospitably with beer or liquor, and 
frequently give them coin. 
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(brains of (old. 


Activity is not always energy. 

The present is the golden moment of 
life. 

Beautiful bubbles are but glittering emp- 
tiness, 

Teach thy tongue to say, “I do not 
know.’? 

Loyalty to best convictions is an import- 
ant duty. 

D fficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity, 

It is easy for a manin health to preach 
patience to the sick. 

He that thinks himself the wisest, is gen- 
erally the greatest fool. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only balance to weigh friends. 





Femininities. 


Ask thy puree what thou should’st buy. 
When two quarrel, both are in the 


wrong. 


The most welcome visitor is one who 


knows when to take hi« leave. 


Some people wno live in fine houses and 
pay big rents don't get enough to eat. 


Don’t tell people how you are; they 


don’t want to know even when they ask. 


Japanese rose jars have taken a new 
lease of popularity among fashionable peop! 


Too many women of fashion do not 
know where fashion stops and vulgarity begins. 


The oversumptuous drawiog rooms ol 
the day are compared to maseums by foreigners. 


To renew the gloss on rubber shoes put 
ona thin coating of the best quality asphalt var- 
nish, 


A witticism or the day in Paris recently 
defined a masked ball as ‘‘a merciful inetitution for 
plain women.*’ 


lt is in the contract with Queen Victoria's 
housekeeper that she will not get ‘aarrted for at 
least ten years. 


Ladies should never indulge in anticipa 
tion, for we all know how objectionable a woman is 
who looks forward, 


Young Jenks thinks that marriage must 
be favorable to longevity, as an old maid never lives 
to be more than 0, 


Mrs. Lucy Myers, of St. Louis, would 
not give up the baby of one of her boarders until 
the latter bad paid her board bill, 


An advertisement in a lady’s journal 
reads. ‘*‘Wanted, good corsets, 19 or less, by a lady 
reducing her waist. Must be well boned and sulted 
for pulling.*’ 


Mistress of the house: ‘‘Did you tell the 
lady I was out, Blivins?’’ Blivins: ‘*¥ls, mum,’ 
**Did she seem to doubtit’’' ‘*No, mum, She sald 
she knew you wasn't.’’ 


O lovel thy essence is thy purity! 
Breathe one unhallowed breath upon thy flame and 
it is gone forever, and but leaves a sullied vase, ite 
pure light lost in shame! 


Woman’s work is never done. The rea 
son of this is that she envages @ servant girl to do it. 
This may ve atrifie obscure, but the germs of eter- 
nal truth are in its bosom, 

The judicial character is not captivating 
in females, A woman fascinates a man quite as 
often by whatsbe overlooks as by what she sees. 
Love preters twilight to daylight, 


‘I hope, my little girl,’’ said a mother 
one morning, ‘*that you will be able tocontrol your 
little temper to-day.’’ ‘‘Yes, mamma, and 1 hope 
you will be able tocontrol your big temper.'’ 


A country Cornelia thus maternally ad- 
dresses her eluest Jewel: **My daughter, you are now 


15 years of age, engaged to be married, and without 
a freckle on your face, I have done my duty.*’ 


A working women’s society in Detroit, 
formed 10 years ago to take care of girls anem- 
ployed and get thein work, hes eo thrived that It re- 
cently dedicated a fine building for ite purpose. 

A lady has been appointed Professor ot 
Woodcarving ina Western college. ‘‘Her first ja- 
bors,’’ says come droll person, **should be to teach 
the young ladies how to sharpen a lead-pencil,"* 





“Brown, why do you keep tollowing 
my wife about so?’? ‘Your wile, Smith! How 
should I know she was your wite? She hasn't ealda 
single word!’* ‘‘is that sof Then it isn’t my 
wife’? 


It is a singular fact that ladies who 
know how to preserve everything else, can't pre 
serve thelr lempers, Yet ltmay be done on the self- 
sealing principle, It ls only to keep the mouth of 
the vessel lightly closed, 


A Cilifornia widow had plans made for 
a $50,000 monument for her late departed, but when 
the (awyers got through fighting over the estate the 
widow was doling housework at §@2 per week tor the 
man who designed the monument, 


A woman wage earner in Maine, to 
whom a blank wassent by the Labor Hureau, re- 
plied to the juestion, **Are you moerried, single, or 


a widow?’ as foliows; ‘Il have been married, but 
am now single. Lam also a widow,’* She wae di 
vorced, 


Single ladies, in general, do not approve 
the remarriage of widows. A young lady who was 
approaching the ‘‘iniddle awes’’ was tn the habit of 
saying, whenever she heard of a widow's marriage: 
‘*Phere, now! that woman has got one of my hue- 
bands*'’ 


Maud: ‘‘What’s Mr. Nicefellow’s ad 
dress, -ditu?’’ Edith: ** No. 7, Blank street, Whyr'' 
‘The rude fellow kissed me lastevening, and I or- 
dered him out of the house and told him not to dare 
enter the door again until leent for him, Are you 
sure it’s No, 2+7"" 

Do not nag your children when they are 
happily and safely employed; let them alone, thus 


saving Many an altercation; bul when there comes 
an lesue, as there often must make up your mind 








FAasculinities, 


If you would teach secrecy to others be 
gin with yourself, 


Every day a lile—a blank to beinscribed 
with gentle thoughts. 


It is not legally necessary to say on & 
note ‘‘tor value received.*’ 


There are some men with just imagina- 
tion enough tespoll their judgment. 


There is nothing like pverty to give one 
a deep theoretical knowledge of human kindness. 


Mr. Soltieigh: ‘‘Wnat, in your opinion, 
ie the limitto love?’* Mise Hardy; **Matrimony.’’ 


A country paper says: ‘‘There is a man 
im this city so ugly that with six frowns he can kill 
a bulldog.’’ 


At Cleveland, ©.,, John Fenerstein’s 
sweetheart became a nun, and he has gone crazy on 
account of It. 


There are some kinds of men who can- 
not pases their time alone; they are the fails of oc- 
cupled peuple, 


Love's heralds should be thoughts, which 
ten times faster glide than the sunbeama, driving 
back shadows over lowering bills, 


This world 1s tull of jools, and he who 
would not wish to see one must not only shut bim 
self up alone, but must also break his looking 
giass, 


A Western fakir is selling an adjustable 
engagment ring thatcan be made to fit any finger. 
This ls something that young men have beea want- 
ing for a long Ume, 


Be not too ready to pronounce that what 
you think a bad youth will necessarily become « 
bad man. Yonder sturdy oak may have grown from 
an acorn rejected by a hog! 


She: ‘'Du you believe there ever was a 
case of everlasting constancy’'' he: ‘‘Yes, a num- 
ber of them.'' ‘‘Where did they happen’*' ‘oh, 
you will Gnd them In books.’' 


Love is exactly like war in this, that a 
soldier, though he has escaped three weeks complete 
o* Saturday night, may nevertheles be shot through 
his heart on Sunday morning, 


A man has issued a book of the names 
of men who don't pay their debts in a certain city. 
It containsso many names that it is frequentiy mis- 
taken for, and used in the piace of, & city direcwry. 


The latest method. Jones: ‘'l see that 
Smith has taken to riding « bicycle. Whaton earth 
is he doing that for?’’ Hobinson: * On, a very sim- 
pie reason—to prevent Mrs. Smith going with 
hisa,’’ 


Tne man who has never tried the com- 
panionship of a littie child, has carelessly passed by 
one of the greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a 
rare flower without plucking it or knowing ite 
value, 


There are some mighty mean men in 
this world. One of them, itis sald, has lnovented a 
contribution box which registers the amount each 
person putein, eo thatthe whole congregauon can 
see it, 


Young Robinson, waiting tor Miss Clara: 
‘*And so your sister «xpected me tl call this even- 
ing, did she, Bobby?’' Buoby: ‘Yea, lL believe she 
did, Lheard her tell mathat she had set the clock 
an hour abead,’’ 


He, trying to play a trump card: ‘‘As I 
passed your house last evening I thought I heard an 
angelsing.’’ She, stiMy: *'l was atthe theatre last 
evening. Mrs. Mulbovly and her twins were at our 
house visiting the coux.*’ 


Wile: ‘‘What are you reading, John?’’ 
Husband: ‘‘A story about @ fellow who's trying to 
eta divorce.’’ ‘Does be getti’’’ “'l baveu': got 
that far yet, but I guess he does, The case ta call 
“Triumph of the Kight.’'* 

Mrs. Hobson, discussing an amateur the 
atrical entertainment: ‘It struct me, Mr. Ol thoy, 
that Mr. Smitu'’s omeo was a very tame affair." 
Mr. Uidboy: ‘‘Necessarily #0, my dear madam; 
Mrs. Smith played fullet, you koow,’’ 


Aclothes Wrioger was the rather odd 


present whichadersey Cily young man made to bis 
vest airi. The palr atlerwards eyuabbied, and he 
demanded the return of tue wringer and two other 
presents, but the girl refuses to give them up, 
When the young man caila upon his 
airlnow, he knows by ber ili-concealied confusion 
tbat he ls sooa to be made the recipient of an ele- 
gantiy embroidered smukiog jacket that will be sure 


to it-somebody elec a great deal better than It will 
him. 


mre, Smith: ‘I wonder why your triend 
Jones married that gravving Widow Krown!'' Mr. 
smith. **sbe ls a woman of abliity.’’ ‘'Fiddle- 
sticks! In what does she show ability’'’ ‘he can 
mind @ great many people's business bestues her 
own’ 


A Scotch lassie objected to her lover's 
emoking, and said to him: **Ohoose between your 
cigarand me.’ He promptly chose the weed, and 
the girl sued bim for breach of promise. The court 
heid that by offering the alternative sne was reapon- 
elbdlie for the broken engagement. 


Two persons, contending very sharply 
oo matters regarding @ late election, gotto rather 
high words, when one of them seid, ‘You never 





marked or sudden noise, from that direc The leas tenderness a man has in his na- | whatisright and maintain your authority. This te catehaliecoming oat of my mouth.’’ The other 
tion will the lover come. ture, the more he requires from others, Important In teaching thein self-control replied, ‘*You may well say that, for they fy out so 
fast that nobody can catch ‘em,'' 

On New Year’s, or as it is called, Sylves- Do not ask another to do what you The coldest sort of a competition is that ; y 
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ee wee a = snnae the To pray loudly is not a necessity «! de Visitor, in lunatic asylum, a century | 70004! Healy, where the murder rate is the high. 
house during the following year to go into “ 7 cat ik demetih abahd F se ger 2 : est in Europe. 
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service; if not, she remains at home ward heave ‘ wes © 4806s seclete batts A Western man came to see Longfel 
In the villages near the Vosges mountair Argument will pull a wise mar W a ¥ w's house, which ha ‘ : xton*s 
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range, the well dance was a general cus atone of apt man : “ ° y ats a | when he was taking jee sule poe 
tom forty or fifty years ago, and may stil) pial ; , as . as rm s ‘ who had m “ place. 
be retained in many places Words are spiritual forces, & Cis . 100 Gang y = nla © cas shook hands and sa aera 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“Piokett or Pettigrew,” is a pamphlet re- 
lating to the fight at Gettyaberg. [t can be 
had of Hall and Sledge, Weldon, N. ©. 
Price 25 centa. 

©. ©. Blake, of Topeka, Kansas. has is- 
sued in neat and cheap form his “Weather 
Predictions” for 1880. The curious can find 
out how far he is right by sending for the 

“Winchell's First Steps in Reading,’’ tn 
four parte. Part first, by Martha A Pease; 
32 pages. Price 10 cents, Published by 
8S KR. Winchell 4 Co., Chicago. The autbor 
is @ practical teacher; we recommend the 
littie book asa most excellent one in our 
opinion for its purpose. 

“Thinks,” by Bill Nye. Read or heard, 
under all circumstances, Bill Nye is enter- 
taning; in this pretty littie volume he is 
eurpas-ing funny. And the beauty of it is, 
it isall good fun—fun that inakes one laugh 
and feel in a good humor with himself and 
every one else, Paper, 25 cents. The Dear- 
born Publishing Company, Chicago. 

“Counter Currenta,’’ by the author of 
“Justina,’”’ ise well conceived and interes- 
ting story, strong in plot, spirited in syle, 
and with a pleasing unconventionality in 
the telling that is refreshing to the jaded 
novel reader who feeis obliged to feed his 
mind on fiction. The book is bright vigo 
rous and wholly entertaining, and may be 
commended wholly as an admirable story, 
Publisned by Mensars, Roberta Brothers, 
Boston, 

“Mies Maria Parioa's New Cook Kook” 
is one of the best manuals of the kind ever 
printed. It has one grace, which many lack 
—that of explicit directions For compre- 
hensiveness and precision this book may 
be said to be unique. It contains tn addi- 
tion jo matter in otber volumes, many bun 
dred tresh recipes and a large deacription 
of kitchen utensilsand methods of selecting 
and preparing food, It is a most excellent 
book for the kiteben, Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, publishers. 

The latest volume which Dodd, Mead & 
Co, New York, bave lesued in their library 
edition of the works of Walter Besant and 
James Kice is ’Twasin Trafalgar Bay,” 
and other stories. This volume contains, 
besides the story which gives it ite name, 
three other short entertaining stories. 
“Sneperd All aod Maidens Fair; ’ “Such a 
Goot Man,” and *Le Chien D'Or.” The 
taste'ul get-up of these books makes them 
one of tue most attractive editions of any 
novelist that has been issued for library 
use this year. For sale by Lippincott & 
Co, 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The English Illustrated Magazine has 
adouble number tor Devewber, in honor 
of Ubristinas, aid a very interesting and 
handsome numer itis, Its table of con- 
tents is especially attractive, 1t has «story 
by W. E. Norris, entitled ‘La Belle Amer. 
ieaine;”’ an article on “Surrey Farm 
House,” by Grant Allen, which is ver 
ene iiustrated; “A Ramble Throu i 
Normandy," aleo fully tiluetrated, is by R. 
Owen Allsop; installments of Crawtord’s 
“Sant’ Tlarto,” and of 8S. J. Weyman's 
“The House of the Woll;"’ several poe ns 
and miscellaneous articies. Among the 
latter ia ‘Macbeth on the Stage,’’ by W. 
Archer and Robert W. Lowe, - hich is il- 
lustrated by pictures of KB oth in the title 
role, and Mra. Siddons as Ladv Macbeth. 
Macmiltlan & Co., publishers, New York. 

The Quiver for January, which begins a 
new vVuiume, opens with a capital account 
ot “The Music of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion,”’ by J F. Rowbotham. ‘The Shee 
of the Lord’ is by Kev. Harry Jones, M. 
A., honorary chaplain to ber majesty 
Queen Victoria Prot. Churcb’s thrilling 
papers entitied “To the Lions,” are con 
tinued. The Rev. Newman Hall finds 
“Perfect Through Suffering,” # truitful 
subject for his pen. An article of special 
interest is the one calied “With Dr. W. M, 
Taylor in New York, The Rev. Wm. M 
Johnston discusses the subject of “Lite’s 
Lonely Pilgrimage,’’ while Anne Beale 
writes on that aiways «bsorbing subject, 
“Finding Employment for Women.” The 
venerable Archveacon Gore discourses on 
“The Writings of St. John."”’ Tuere are 
other papers of a more or less theological 
nature, and there are good stories, long and 
short. Zhe Quer continues to be the 
most popular magazine of Nunday reading. 
Casse | & Co, publishers New York. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine always as- 
tonisbes us by tue amount of good reading 
and good pictures it gives for a very small 
price, Take tbis January number tor ex- 
ample. There isa besutiful frontispiece. 
Then there is the beginning of aca itally 
illustrated serial,‘ Unver a Strange Mask.” 
Then there is a pertipent littie paper on 
“Presidents and President Making.’’ Fol- 
jowing this comes an amusing vod instruc- 
tive paper on The Artot D amatic Keci 
tation,’ with descriptive cata, Our old and 
vaiued friend, the Family Dootor, faiis 
easily into line, and discusses ‘Nursery 
Accidents.”  Atter tbis practical paper 
comes a bit of fiction called ‘Dobson's 
Riots,” and a bit of fact descriptive of ‘The 
Manchester Ship Canal.’’ A paper that 
every one will read is one containing ‘‘Mat- 
rimonial M«xime by a Married Man,’’ by 
Prot. J. Stuart Bleckie. There are other 
interesting papers, besides poe:ry and fic 

op, the t#o admirable tasbion letters and 
replete with va'uabie infor 
publishers, New 


a ‘ (sa! berer, 
Caseell & Co., 
York 
a ” ane 
Kor delicacy, for purity, and for improve 
ment f the complezion nothing equais 
Pozzoni's Powder. 
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THE SATURDAY 


ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 


On the subject of animal friendships a 
late writer says: Two Sootch terriers are 
lying before the fire, Prince isan auniable 
sort of dog; Jack ia rather surly; both good 
vermin-killers and fond of bunting. 1 
bring in a common buck rabbit, and piace 
it beside the dogs, with the intimation they 
were not vo toach it. 

Trast, and then allian qtickly grew 
between it and Prince, whilst Jack shows 
unmistakable bared. 

In a few days the two friends, with their 
paws abeurdly clasping each other’s necks, 
sleep happily on the rug; they play to- 
gether, they chase each otner up and down 
the stairs and ali over tue house at full 
speed, and when tired come back to the 


rug. 

Sack, refusing all this sort of thing, 
makes the raubit look at him with a sort of 
awe, 

Alter a ——, being very fond of Bunny, 
we put on the floor a pretty pink-eyed doe 
as 4 present. He stares, sniffs ber ali over, 
kills her on the spot, and goes for a romp 
with bis dear Prince, 

Jack always sieops under my bed from 
choice,and just before I put out the light as 
I 1je, stands upagainst the bed for his las 
pat and ‘*good-nighbt.’’ 

Bunny has observed all this, and quietly 
oreens into the room, which he reluses to 
leave; then likewise always asks for his 
** -ood-night,”’ and sieeps somewhere near 
his great ‘‘ideal.” 

1 punished wy cat for killing a chicken, 
The next day he is seen to carry a live 
chicken in bis mouth and lay it down to the 
hen he had previously robbed. 

He and the chicken afterwards were fre- 
quently observed leaving the orohard to- 
gether,and traveling through the courtyard 
and back passages, vo find their way to the 
kitchen fireplace, where they wouid siveep 
in good-feliowship, 

his chicken, I discovered, had been 
stolen nearly two miles away. ft is import- 
ant to remark that the oat, though a cruel 
bird-killer, never touched another chicken. 
Was the idea of compensation in the cat’s 
mind? 

if not that, all the circumstances are 
singularly coincident. And why did the 
chicken prefer the cat’s companionship to 
that of its fellows? , 

ee eee - — 


STEAM ANI COAL-OIL.—It looks as if 
ates Were AVOUL WW be superseded as a 
mneans Of propuision—at jeast for small 
boats and engines working up toa smali 
horse etd only. 

An Englisbiwan bas invented a system 
by whicu be usesspirit insvead of waier,and 
petroleum instead of coal. Tue advantage 
o! the change is obvious, when it is borne 
in mind tuatspirit volatilises at a muob 
lower leinperature than water, and that it 
is much easier to obtain petroleum than to 
get such coal as is beat suited for burning 
in engine boilers. 

The spirit is not consumed; but, after 
having been vaporised and used in the 
engine cylinder, is recoudensed, and used 
over and over again. He employs any 
kind of spirit, and he telis me that he bas 
used even whisky and gin. 

With abouta galion of methylated spirit 
and nine gallons of petroleum—costing al- 
together, say, two doliars—he cau drivea 
‘Ot. launch thirty-six miies in six bours 
or less, with a doz3n passengers on board. 
The cost of the next thirty-six mile trip 
would not much exceed one dollar; .or the 
only way in which the spirit is lost is by 
leakage; and,in well-inade engines, the 
lewkaye snould be very small, Tne inveu- 
tion seems tome to be a very important 
one, 
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OLv Boots ANwv SHOES,—Old boots and 
Shoes bave Commercial value, After they 
are collected troun the asn barrels and boxes 
they are rippod open, and the leather is 
subjected to a treatwent which renders it a 
pilabie mass, from which a kind of artistic 
jeathber is derived, 

In this conntry patterns are stamped on 
this, while in Frauce it 1 used to cover 
trunks and boxes, In France, old boots 
and shoes are also converted into new 
ones, 

‘They are taken to pieces, the nails being 
all removed, and toe leather soaked in wa- 
ter to soften it. The uppers for children's 
shoes are then cut trom iu. The soles are 
als» used, for trom the einaller pieces of the 
leather of the old soles the #8 -calied Louis 
XV. beels for ladies’ shoes are made trom 
the larger and thinner pieces by means of 
ipagnets, the snails,tacks and bra is are 8epa- 
rated and then sold. The ecraps have also 
their value, for they are sold to specialiats 
for agricultural purposes, The leatner is 
also used in the manufacture of Prussian 
blue. 


—_———> ae 


A HANDFUL oF USEFUL RECEIPTS —To 
rewove freckies, cut then out wilh a razor, 
and throw thern away. ‘1'o bring out a 
noustaché, tie it to a strong cord, twenty 
feet long, to the end of which attach a 
heavy weight, and throw the latter from a 
fourtu-sory window, To get rid of red 
hair, bold your bead for afew moments in 
asirong blaze of gas, To preserve your 
eves,put them in a voule filled witb aiouno! 
To avoid corpulence, leave off eating. To 


couceal your teeth, ke@p your mouth shut. | 


lo keep out of debt, acquire tie 





| 


reputation 


fa rascal, and no one w li trust y 


——— 
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. Ball’s Cough Syrup n every familly, 
For beadache, toothache, 
backache Salvation Oil is a certain cure, 


EVENING POST. 


Hapy’t Bren INTRODUCED.— Edward 
Livingstone wasin bis day a great law- 
erand dip!omatist, While he lived in New 
Gricene and, indeed, throughout his life, 
be was accustomed to take long, solitary 
walks. 

One day he came bome completely wet 
through to tne alarm of his tawily, one of 
whom exclaimed: 

“Why you look as if you have just come 
out of ihe river!”’ 

“And so | bave,’’ answered Mr. Living- 
stone laughing. 

Walking along the river bank he had 
amused himseif watching the progress of a 
canoe, in which a man was crossing the 
river. Suddenly tne canoe pitched to one 
side, and the occupant fell into the water. 
His motions immediately showed that he 
could not swim. 

“I threw off my coat,’’ said Mr. Living- 
stone, “jumped in, got hold of the man just 
as he appeared to be sinking, and brought 
him tothe boat, which was righted. He 
seized the side, clambered in, and rode off 
witnout looking at me, and | was left to find 
the spore a8 best could, which, loaded us 
1 was with clo.ihes and boo.s, was no easy 
matter.” 

Mr. Livingstone’s explanation of this 
sirange conduct was that probably tne res- 
cued man did not think it proper to speak 
toa person to whom be bad never been 
properly introduced, ; 

—_——=> - 

SLEEP-WALKING.—A tew evenings ago, 
acoording to @ KBos.On papé., @ siLudent at 
the Institute of Technology in the city, who 
was iil with delirious tever, tell asleep in 
is room at abouse on Tremont st. Sud- 
degly he was awakened by something strik 
ing him on the head, and greatly to hi- 
surprise, be discovered that be was ina 
strange house groping about the bailway 
in bis Dight robe. He heard voices, whicu 
be recognized as thuse of bis triends, and, 
rapping at toe door, he was admitted to the 
room of two tellow-students, 

Tuey were much surprised, for they sup 

at that momevt that the visitor 
was lying sick six houses away in the same 
biock, © said that he remembered going 
wo sleep, but he knew nothing more, Tney 
ciotued bim and escorted him home. They 
then found a solution of the mystery. 

In bis sleep be had ariseo, and through 
the window wade his escape to the roof, a 
mansaru, edged by a tin gutter, six siories 
from th: sidewalk, Thence aiong the edge 
of tne roof, balancing b mseli skilfully, he 
‘nade bis way past tue dorwer windows o. 
tive LOUuses aud paused at the top. 

Here he found a window opened at the 
top, be lowered the susp still fartuer and 
ciumedin. At the time the room was va- 
capt, and the delirious sleeper made bis 
way through it to the hall, wuere be struck 
tis head against a door and awoke, 

SALUTATIONS IN MexiCu,—Mexican 
salulalious are extremely cordial. Men 
tall into each other's arms and re.uvain thus 
for several minutes, pitting each other on 
tbe shoulder and indulging in ail sorts of 
epithets, 

Another salutation, even between friends 
of the opposite sex, is thus described: 

“In the quickest, most spirited manner 
the arms ol voth parties are outstretoued, 
they rush together for a second, tei: 
breasts barely touch, while the « bserver is 
watching for a kiss tw follow this ardent 
salute, they separate, and all is finished. 
The extreme trankness accompaning it 
coinpels one to admire the custom, tor 1! 
means no more than hand shakiag among 
us.”’ If triends meet as Olten as twenty 
times a day they must stop to shake hands 

in the capital one day there were seen 
two splendid carriages, cach one occupied 
by aman. The carriages halted, both men 
alighted, removed hats, shook bands, em 
braced, talked for alew moments, again 
embraced, shook bands, bowed, took off 
their bats, and each entered their carriage 
and went is way. 

Toe formal saiutation which is usual be- 
tween wo:ueno 18 a tap of the right nband on 
the le!t shoulder, and then a generous shake 
ot tue band. Women who are intimate 
Iriends not only tap the suoulder, but lay 
their cheeks soltly together for an instant, 

SO i oO 

At one of the stations un the Chicago and 
North-Western Railwayjrecently, an anx- 
ious inquirer came up wv the door of the 
baxgage-car, and said, “Is there anything 
for me?’ After some search among boxes 
and trunks, the bagyage-man rolled out a 
keg of whiskey. ‘‘Anything more?”’ asked 
the wet grocer. “Yes, there's a gravestone 
that goes with that liquor.’”’ Tue counte 
n nee of the grocer assumed a wrathy ap- 
pearance, and the car-door was shut with 
a Siam. 

rr 
SIGN8 AND PORTENTS —Kngisb shosmak- 
ers always cuta V in ihe bench leather for 
luck, Swedisy carpenters park a cross On 
their tools for the same purpose, and many 
painters make a cross and atriangle on 4 
high scaffuiding before they tee! perfectly 
cowfortable upon it, 
—_— a OS 

Too many have no ides o! the subjection 
of their temper to the inflaence of relig 
ion, and yet what is chaiged, if the tem- 
per is noi? It @ nan is as passionate, ma- 
licilous, resentful, suilen, moody, or mo- 
rose after his conversion as before it, what 
is he converted from or to? 
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A DrcePTivE PROBLEM.—A problem 
that at a glance seeins easy Snough to tempt 
many a schooiboy to spend a portion of his 
Vacation in an endeavor to solve it, appear- 
ed recentiy in a Maine journai,and is as 
fol.ows: 

‘Take the number 15. Now multiply 225 
by itself, Then muit'ply that product by 
itself,and so on until 15 products have been 
multipiied by themsei ves in turn. 

The question aroused considerable inter- 
est among lawyers in Portland, and their 
best mathematician, after struggling with 
the problem long enough to see how much 
labor was entailed in the solution, made 
_ following discouraging report upon 
t: 

The final product called for contains 38,- 
539 figures (the firet of which are 1412), 
Allowing three figures to an inch, the an- 
swer would be over 1070 feet long. To per- 
form the operation would require about 
500 000 000 figures. 

if tuey can be made at the rate of 100 
mioute, a person working 1) bours a day 
for 300 duys in each year would be 28 years 
about it. If, in multiplying, he sbould 
wuake a row O! ciphers, as be does in other 
figures, the number<f figures used would 
be more than 523 939,228. : 

Toat would be the precise number of fig- 
ures used ifthe product of tue left-bard 
tigure in each muitiplicand by each figure 
of the uwultiplier was always a singie fig- 
ure; but, as itis most frequently, and yet 
not always, two figures, the imetnod ein- 
ployed to obtain tbe foregoing result can- 
not be accurately epplied. Assuming that 
the oipber is used up an averag®é Once In ten 
times, 475 000 000 figures is a close approxi- 
mation Lo the actual Duinber, 

_ Se 

JAPANESE PoLITENESS,—Tne men in Ja- 
PAD 46 Al WayS 6XCosslVely polite lo One an- 
viber. Toney bend their backs and bow 
their heads, and put their two bands back 
to back between their knees and have a 
great time, 

But .be most amusing thing is to see two 
old ladies in Japan meeting one another in 
the street. The street is empty, we'll say, 
and they catch sight of each ober a short 
distance apart. Tobey immediately begin to 
inake Obelsance at each other, and they 
keep bending and bowing at sbort intervais 
until they come together, when they make 
a peculiar hiss by drawing in the breath 
snd keep on saying ‘'Onayo”’ for about two 

uinutea, 

The young people, the “ Moos-mais,’’ are 
very charming and graceiul in tbeir 
greeting of each other, but tue oid iadies 
are ornate and elaborate in their address, 


Wanamaker's. 





PHILADELPHIA, December: 24 1888, 


IT WOULD BE HAKD NOT TO FALL IN LOVE WITII 
the store now urde ft suew conditions, Tir re iscer- 
tainly room tor 10 000 more persons. See if you dun't 
think so when you luvv at the straigh!: ned aisies, the 
broadened, easy-volng stairways, ihe spaces given to 
customers for elbow room, or to wall ior elevators, 
or to see things, 

‘The store fea sight, that’sa tact; working up to-day 
to tts fulleapactty; ‘‘a great and tnteretting occa- 
sion,’? as the newspaper reporters would puLit, 

The iife of a year of preparation blowms out in 
these few days, We bave but liltle to say about it,as 
what we are doing day by day is what we are in busi- 
vess for; keeping the vest of the best goods and serv- 
jing our cus omers in the best of the bes ways There 
is no need Of Deing ashamed of this kind oF Bluore- 
keeping, And people will surely tind outio the fcourse 
of time the Vaiue Of Bei Vices sich asthese—even 
without somuch vewsepaper adver ising, 

FOR THE REat OF THE MONTH WE WILL SELL A! 
Ove Voliar a yard (he Deo Z4-loct Bach Give grain 
Silk we ever offered at that pice, We never heard of 
this Silk under $1 25; we dun’texpect to bear of it 
avalu after this io woes, 

HAND-RUN LACE FiCHUS THAT WERE $2 / AND 
@) las. season are $1) SO bow, ©) .uer piaues up lo 2s 
as far your way. 

Soare hand run Searis and mwacbine-made Scaris 
and Fichus, and mvo-tol the other Laces, 

#1 Sanu gl real Breton “Lace Handkerchiefs for $1 
and $1 25 

hvok NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 112 - PAGES, HA\I- 
Bomely illustrated, 5°, Wea year, the Ue st Jourual 
o!} cerrent verature pu vilsved in (bis country, Hoil- 
day Ca alogue tree, Wi.uelluer or bot and the 
Post-cflice you can buf troma distance 

It you are near-by, | ts better to buy in person, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


G00D Amme*s" 


} ao en Health, 

SENSE ~ Sea, Comfort, 

if yy ear,snd 

CORSET “mem Finish. 
WAISTS Children 


4 } 50 .70 .76 

’ * « ‘ : 
FERRIS’ Pat. Yeah fd Seiad 
Ring Buckle at Hip 70 756 4 
for Hose Supporters. z an? Young Ladies 
Tape-fastened Buttons 10) 110 
Cord-Edge Button iif 

Holes. 

Best Materials « 


throughout, 


Ladi-rs 


a Buttons 
eo # FROST 
<a wostead 


aad ag Retailers 4 
FERRIS BROS.Mis } 
341 Broadway... Y at , 
BARSHALL FIELD & 00. , CHICAGO, W holesa 
POUR SALE BY ALL LEAVIN 
DRY GOODS STORES IN PHiILADFLIPHIA, 
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Humorous, 


VALLEY AND MOUNT, 





There was once a small, respectable mount, 
That considered itself a wonder; 

The sea it \magined of no account, 
An it kindly smiled at the thunder. 


It would laugh to itself and softiy say, 
**Those clouds, in the distance looming, 

Hemind me of smoke-flowers, light and gay, 
found the pipe of some Dutchman looming. 


‘he stars are a handful of third-rate gems, 
and the blue sky is only a flagon; 

he forest's a tangle of whining stems, 
And the moon's the wheel of a wagon, 


‘*The moon and the sun a chance afford 
For the game of philopena,; 

And the grandest cyclone that ever roared 
Is a petulant concertina, 


‘*Hhut I—I am sure, lam wildly grand; 
I'm majestic, and I'm stately; 

My sublimity well l understand, 
And enjoy my greatness greatiy.*’ 


And then a low, self-satisfied laugh 
From the mountain began to sally— 
When an earthquake suddenly split it in half 
And turned i. intoa valley. 
—U, N, NONB, 





Galley slaves—Ty pe setters. 

The woman question—Is he rich? 

The ‘‘raw material’’—Underdone steak. 
The Minister of the Interior—The mouth. 
{ow to make a fire hot—Keep it coaled. 
Steady work — Walking on the tight- 


rope. 
An actor ought to be a happy man; his 
work is all play. 


Query: Can a man who dies trom excess 
of Joy be sald to die a happy death’ 


An advocate of capital punishment ar- 
gues that the gallows is calculated to elevate man- 
kind, 


‘What is pride, my son?’’—‘‘Walking 
witha cane when you ain't lame,’ replied the in- 
telligent boy. 


Water is so scarce in Madison, Indiana, 
that the people don't think of using it as a beverage, 
It is even reported that the milkmen have been com- 
pelled to sell pure milk, a3 amatter of economy, 


An old stager was compelled by his 
worthy spouse tu join the ‘‘cold water ariny,’’ 
promising never to toucha drop of anything else 
exceptin sickness, Ife has never been well since, 


“TI don’t think I can see to shave with- 
outa light,’ sald Mr, Quilp to Mrs, Quilp the other 
morning, ‘‘Ob, la!’’ she replied, ‘‘i shonld think 
your face was plain enough to be seen anywhere,’ 


A lady who had quarreled with her bald 
headed Lover said, tn dismissing bim: **What is de- 
lightful about you, my friend, ts that [ have not 
the trouble of sending you back any locks of hair,’ 


“Talk of mothers in law and sons in- 
law not agreeing,’’ remarked ‘Titmarsh; ‘‘imny 
mother-in-law and Lagree, Soe says | ought 20t to 
have marrie_]d her daughter, and | coincide with 
ner,** 


An old lady, who lost her purse a short 
time since, declared, on its belng restored to her, 
thatshe would not attempt tolnterfere with the re- 
ward which was stored upin heaven for the finder, 
by offering him money. 


An old bachelor says that giving the bal- 
lotto women would! vot amount to anything prac- 
tically, because they would seep denying that they 
were old enough to vo'e until they got too old to 
take any interest in politics. 


A man who bad been arrested as a va- 
wrant, protested that he had a regular trade and 


calling, To-wit, smoking glass for total eclipses of 
the sun; and as these occur but a few times in a 
entury, he was not to blame for being out of em 


ployment a good deal, 


Husband: “It I were to lose you, I 
would never be such a fool as to marry again.’ 
Wife: ‘‘1f lL were to lose you [I would marry again 
lirectly ’? Husvand: *'My death wonld be regret- 
ted by atleast one person.’’ Whiie: **KBy whomy’’ 


Husband: ‘*!.y successor,** 


“TI sympathize sincerely with your 
erief,’’ saida French lady to a recently widowed 
friend, **to lose such a husband as yours.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
yes, he was very good; and, the, you see, sucha 
misfortune is always great, tor one knows whiat 
kind of a husband she has lost but cannot tell what 
kind of a man one will find to succeed him,** 


“OQ mother!’’ cried a Camden youngster, 
who had been visiting an eider brother tn school, 
‘‘L learned lots to-dav!i'’ ‘*What was one thing 
you learned?'’ asked the fond parent. ‘Il learned 
in the ‘rithmetic class,’* was the reply, ‘*that the 
sjuare of the base and perpendicular of a rigbt- 
handled triangle is equal to the sum of the hippo- 
potamus.’’ 


A patent medicine vendorin a country 
village was dilating toa crowd upon the wonderfu! 
efficiency of his tron bitters, ‘‘Why,'' said he, 
‘*sSteve Jenkins had oniy taken the bitters one week 
when he was shoved ino prison for murder, and 


what does Steve do butopen a ¥ hisarm and 


take iron enough oot of his bios! make a crow- 
var, with whict e pried the doors open and let 
imeselt t PFact:** 


A paper is going the rounds about a girl 
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of @ thought? The question at first sight 
may look an absurd one; yet it uss 
been proven that thoughts have weight. 
The amoant of blood in the brain varies 
in ayy to the naiureof the mental 
that ie going on there; an Italian 
physiologist, P:otessor Moseo, bas recentiy 
constructed a iarge balance in which he can 
abaman bedy in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and can find out exactly how much 
blood is in the subject’s brain in a given 
moment. _™ 
Tnoughts, or dreams, or the effect of a 
slight sound during siumber turned the 
blood to the*brain sufficientiy to sink the 
head below the level of the feet. S goor 
Moeso’s balance even enabied him to tell 
when the friend with whou: be war 6xperi- 
menting was reaaing italian and when 
Greek, The greater wental effort required 
for reading a loreign language sank down 
the head to a percept bie exient. 
it is proposed to utilize this discovery in 
criminal cases, It is thougit that altbough 
a Culprit wight avoid any outward inaulles- 
tations of a guilty conscience, his inmost 
feelings would be of so violent a nature 
that, under examination the abnorma: flow 
of the biood to the head would betray biin. 
Perhaps it is not altogether to Le regretted 
that this process of inquisition will not har- 
monize witu the metuods of our law. 
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HarRMoNY OF CoLor.—In deciding the 
color of a new dress Luere are COuc rds and 
dissonances, and what may be termed in. 
difterentism of shades, one or the other of 
these qualities being apparent when any 
two approach each other, Thus, when an 
orange ana crimson appear togetber, or yel- 
low and red, blue should be introduced; 
nor will biue and red consort well unless 
yellow is introduced, Biue agrees with 
scariet, salmon oolor, Orang’, chocoiate, 
stone color, drab, green, chestnut, purple, 
and is also in conoord with white and 
black. 

Among disagreeable unions are purple 
with either lilac, slate color, brown, stone 
color, prey. pink, peach and chestnut; scar- 
let, with brown, green, purple, pink, gray, 
drab and stone oolor; blue with pink, neabts 
gray, green, blue and purple, orange with 
lilac, brown, drab, gray and chestnut; yel- 
low with red, purpie, scarlet, gray and li- 
lac; red with green, blue-green, pink, buff, 
and chestnut. 

qo oa —-- 

A RELIGIOUS paper telis us that a youn 
lady went into Dr, Cooper’s study anc 
a*ked him to give her $2 toward buying her 
wedding clothes. Tne cause of wonder is 
that more do not make such beggars of 
themselves. The young lady had, very 
likely, been trained from childbood, in 
Sunday school, it may be, to beg tor ‘‘*good 
objectg,’’? and she naturally thought her 
marrying was a “good object,’’ aud there- 
fore one suitable tor begging, 

EE << 


A MAN is seldom more manly than when 
be is wvat you call untnanned—the source 
of his emotion is championship, pity and 
courage; the instinctive desire to cherish 
those who are innocent and unbappy, and 
defend those who are tender and weak. 





RUPTURE.—Dr, J. U. Mayer, 431) Arch St., 
Potiadelpoia, pascured my grandson of a bad rup- 
ture atrer six doctors pronounced him Ipeurabie,. 
Mrs. L. A. Hamilion, 211) Franklin St., Phila, 
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Posseesees the tonic, purifving propertic of a een 
bath, curing all local ssin and scalp diseases, plin- 
ples, blotches, eczema letter, hating, ¢ it 
made from perfectiv pure materials and le most heal- 
ing and invigorating to the 4b heer “ » 
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WOMEN AND MICE. 


The reason why a woman is afraid of a mouse is a profound mystery 
it has never been very closely proven that she is. But some women are con- 
stantly in such a nervous, irritable condition that the slightest thing annoys and 


indeed, 


startles them. ‘The cause of this unfortunate state of affairs is usually some 
functional derangement: some distressing or painful irregularity, some deranye 

ment or peculiar Weakness incident to her sex; or, it may be due to fotlamimation, 
ulceration or displacement, of some of the pelvie viscera, or to other organic 
lesions peculiar to her sex. From whichever eause it may arise, Dr. Pierce’ 
Favorite Preseription is a positive remedy, -o certain in its curative results that 
its manugacturers sell it, through drugyist-, uuder a guarantee of its giving satis 
faction in every case, or money paid for i will be promptly refunded. As a sooth- 


ing and strengthening nervine, * Favorite Preseription” is unequaled and is 
invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, irritability, exhanetion 
prostration, liysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous “yiuplomis commonly 
attendant upon funeAonal and organie disease of the womb. It induces refresh- 


ing sleep and relieves mental auxiety and despondency. 


Copyright, IS4x, by WortLp's DIspENsany Mepi 1 AgRSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, Anti-Bilions Granules, 


are Laxative, or 
By Drugyists. 








Cathartic, according to size of dose. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Clotu is the favorite materiai for day 
dresses, plain in color and with a smooth 
surtace, and, if the tint be well chosen, it 
is most durable wear. 

A dark sage green costume has been 
made up with long draperies; on one side 
of the rkirt wasadouvle row of Lapland 
fox witn visible white bairs intermixed 
with black, the fur united by large bows of 
black moire ribbon; beyond this wasa fine- 
ly braided panel of the fashionable class of 
braiding which has the appearance of Span- 
ish braid and aiik. 

In this dress another panei of the same 
braiding was introduced oo the opposite 
side, and a wide biack moire sash fell at 
the back, which hung quite straight and 
full, The bodice was of the babit shape, 
with a front waistcoat of braiding. 

A French beige dress of light fawn color 
was perpaps moure original. The petticoat 
was arranged in simple pleats, and made 
entirely of piain light gray cloth; over this 
caine the beige ooior, the back of the bodice 
slightly fulled in the centre, but cut with 
outa seam, The bodice was also full ip 
front, and cut in one with the alik drapery, 
but elaborately trimmed with a ailk cord 
galon, in which the gray and beige were 
prettily blended. 

Tuis went around the waist like a girdle. 
with narrow straps of the material over; 
itformed almosta yoke at the neck, and 
bordered the diagonal opening, which very 
akilfully showed a glimpse of a gray vest. 
The polonaise was lined throughout with 
French gray, which peeped in every where 
upawares, 

This is just one of those dresses in per- 
fect style which follow, nevertseiess, none 
of tne lines that Dame Fashion seems to 
have set for herself thisseason. Gray and 
fawn isa curious combination, butin this 
case it Was a most success!ul one, 

A biack and red dress was also quite re 
moved from the ordinary atyle. It was 
made in soft woolen stuf; the petticoat red; 
the overdress biack, lined witb red, which 
at one side was caught up to the waist, 
showing the lining, and much elaborate 
ornamentation of biack passementeries, 

A cascade of red lined with biack fell 
from the waist on one side; and the bodice 
was black, with red facings. The sxirt was 
short and full, the drapery ample. 

Short dresses are worn for outdoors; skirts 
that just toucn the ground, for indoors, and 
only trained gowns lor ceremonious occa- 
sions, even in the evening, would seem to 
be the rule, 

A good instance of the long dress was a 
beautitul dinner gown; the back mousse 
veivet, the richest tone of inoss green, with 
a brown tinge, therein, It was made full 
and flowing, and lined throughout with 
pink. The petticoat was pink poult de soie, 
bordered with a narrow triple flounce in 
box pleats, fringed at the edge, 

This was draped with a deep scarf of 
cream Algerienne gauze, with horizontal 
silk stripes at wide intervals, narrow in 
themselves and of Oriental coloring... At 
the edge it was elaborately tringed with 
tassels combining all the colors, and at the 
waist was a wide pink silk sash, pleated 
and forming almost « doub'’e skirt; the 
ends, tringed, tell on one side, Tne low 
bodice wag of velvet, trimmed with cream 
over pink. 

A coat of terra-cotta voile faconne, in red 
and brown, the pattern cashmerienne and 
well-covering, |:ad a front of plain siik 
with appliques of gold pines, the same ap- 
pearing on the sleeves and vest. 

Some of the faced cloths bave borders, and 
one of these of a siate tone had a bordering 
in two darker shades; tbe skirt was kilt- 
pleated, the over-drapery turning up in an 
acute angie on one side. The jacket bodice 
had no apparent fastening, was bound 
round with braid, showed a vest covered 
with close rows of gray and silver braid. 

A green Directoire coat bad been made 
with a stripe of green velvet down the cen- 
tre of back, a tan waistooat and braided 
panels. 

A cream dinner gown was made much 
in the same fashion, braided in gold. Reds 
and browns are the decided colors of the 
season. Striped vicuna is much worn, 
and a large choice of woolens, with printed 
designs, used for tea jackets and dressing 
gown. In black silk the smal! brocades 
find mosttavor. They look best for coats, 
and tor evening they aredraped with crepe 
de Chine. 

The tea gowns have many new points. 
One, with a Watteau pleatand velvet re 
vers, extending on either side from the 
neck to the hem, is made with a full 


front reaching to the waist, where it is 


caught together with a bow, met by founces | 


and cascades of lace. 
Another, in two distinct colorings, show 





bag | 





some pretty pointed smocking at the throat; 
a loose girdle about the waist; the sleeves 
being new and distinctive. 

A handsome black tea gown had a gol i 
and white draped front, the fulness con- 
fined by a pointed beit of velvet, the ocol- 
lar standing up, the sleeves, long and hang- 
ing from the elbow, being siashed inside 
the arm, and filled in with gold. 

Anotber innovation was in a red tea- 
gown, with soft white fronts, which crossed 
each other. The red outer robe was bor- 
dered with fur, and a strip of fur encircled 
the elbow of the long tight sieeve, reach- 
ing to the waist. 

Some of the novelties in tea gowns were, 
however, stili more on the original 
order. 

The ocote-hardi of the Middle Ages had 
been called into play; a perfectly plain 
close-fitting bodice reached to the hips 
where it was outlined with a girdle; there 
was a equare trimming of gold eom- 
broidery at the neck, anda lace ruff at the 
back, the frog, of the skirt, made plain, 
matched the bodice, and over thiscame a 
loose dress bordered in front with fur re- 
vers; the gold embroidery edged the hem 
without fur; the hanging bell sleeves were 
also edged with fur, 

Another style | ad a loose classic bodice, 
opening heart-shaped, a gold girdle about 
the waist, the ends falling in front over 
the plain skirt, the overdress long, of dis 
tinctive color, bordered with gold, the long- 
hanging sleeves talling to the knee, being 
cutopen trom the shoulder, where they 
show the ruffied under-sleeve matching the 
underdress. 

Quite a distinct style was fastened like 
a plaid, with a brooch on ove shoulder, fal- 
ling in easy folds slightly pointed at the 
waiat, and matching the Watteau like back; 
the short underskirt quite distinct in style 
and pattern, the sleeve was formed with 
a lace frill to the elbow, and then a puff to 
the wrist. 

Moat of the wedding gowns have distinct 
trains, with bouillonnes or ruches at the 
hem of the skirt, over which the lace is 
draped with flowers, or with panels or in 
rounded vandy kes, 

The bodice opens sometimes to one side, 
to which the trimming is entirely confined 
sometiines diagonally, while others are 
trimmed plastronwise. There is always a 
peculiar scope in bridal gowns, 

The choice of coats for ordinary and full- 
dress morning wear, ie great. They open 
entirely in front toshow a wide sash, or 
they tasten with double buttons or open the 
entire length of the skirt and bodice, show- 
ing revers of brocedes. 

Dark cloth gowns are being made with a 
couple of red panels at the side and a red 
waistcoat; others, again, fall in soft folds in 
front, and show embroidered panels and 
waistooats; others draped over striped pet- 
ticoats, one reverson the bodice discover- 
ing the same stripe, 

The tull-dress waistcoats introduced into 
dark dresses in a rounded form are new 
and pretty, and the loose-fronted jacket 
bodices are well-cut and smart-looking. 

A novel treatment is some passementerie 
introduced down the front of the gown, 
which is made to fasten witha couple ot 
battlements in front, and hasa couple of 
pockets with the same treatment at tte side. 
Dark green and beige are most happily 
combined, the tan forming the under-skirt 
and panels, 


Odds and Ends. 
ABOUT OLD JBWELRY. 

France of one hundred years ago had 
shaken off the nigbtware of the ‘‘reign of 
terror.’’ A reaction had set in. Many per- 
sons seemed to go madly gay when the 
dread shadow was lifted which had uodged 
their lives so long, 

The reappearance of jewels is noted in 
1797 by one author in the vivid account he 
gives of those early days of the D:recioire 
period. 

‘“*Watoh chains of mixed diamonds and 
pearls are worn on every side,” he says; 
and he notes with approbation the conduct 
of the poor, wbo, lacking bread, gaze at the 
jewels exhibited in the shop windows, and 
respect the thin partition of glase which sep- 
arates them from the costly spoil. 

The newspapers at this time begin to de- 
vote some space to chronicling the fashions 
and jewels that are in favor with the In- 
croyables and Merveilleuses —the pins, the 
earrings, the girdles, the necklaces that are 
worn. A taste for classic garments distin- 
guished the ladies of that day, and the fash 
ion of their jewele partook of the craze tor 
the antig ue, 

The 
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extraordinary transparency and 
draperies in the 
early days of the Direotoire is a matter at 
which to marvel. In vain doctors thun 


dered against apparel little fitted to mest 
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the requirements of the French climate, the 
immodest fashion continued to hold its 
away. 

We bear of strange ornaments belonging 
to those days. 

At one of Frascati’s famous balls, Mme. 
Tallien’s gold garters gieamed through the 
diapbanoustexture of ber dress; rings orna- 
mented every toe ot her stockingless feet 
sbod in purple sandals. 

Les Merveiileuses, be tells us, wandered 
in public gardens during the summer clad 
in pink silk knickerbockers, and a single 
transparent white garment, through which 
was visivie the flame of diamond bands en- 
circling their thighs,and clasped above their 
knees, 

The influence of travelers through France 
helped to check the license of tashion which 
had begun to arouse the indignation of the 
sobered French folks. 

Armes still remained bare, but the bust 
was covered. Biack bracelets studded with 
diamonds became tashionabie. Watches 
were ail the rage; enamelled watches sus- 
pended from gold or jeweled chains were 
worn. 

A sentimental vein distinctly marks the 
period, and finds expression in the wanu- 
feature of hair jewlery. The locks of de- 
parted triends are braided and twisted into 
every sort of personal ornament. 

“There never was,’’ said Mme, de, Gen- 
lis, ‘‘an age #o sentimental as ours; bracelets, 
rings, initials, charms, and girdles made of 
hair. Our grandfathersand grandmothers 
understood nothing of this touching prodi- 
gality of bair.”’ 

The Dircctoire merged into the Consulat, 
and fashions under the leadership of Jcse- 
phine became wore graceful and brilliant. 
I'he charming wile of Bonaparte bad a per- 
fect taste in dress, and spent money with 
a lavish hand. She had a passion tor jew- 
viry, for pearls and diamonds above ali 
others, 

She bought over $20,000 of pearls, and on 
gala occasions always appeared wearing a 
profusion of gems. She possessed wreaths, 
diadems, bands of diamonds, Jewels shone 
in her bair, round ber throat, her waist and 
in ber ears. 

Mme. de. Remusat describes Josephine 
on one occasion, wnen she was still plain 
Mme. Bonaparte, standing in the Invalides 
by her husbana’s side, in full daylight, 
clad in pale pink net, scintillating witb gold 
and silver stars, ber hair wreatbed with 
ears of corn, wrought in diamonds This 
headdress of diamond ears of corn was a 
favorite diadem with Josephine and the 
ladies of the court thereiore adopted the 
tasbion. 

Diadems of diamonds or of other precious 
stones, high combs, incrusted with gems, 
standing upright on the bead, were brought 
in by Josepuine and her daughter Hor- 
tense. 

The illustrious author Kotzebue, describ- 
ing the dress of tre fashionable women at 
tue dawn of the present century, says: 

“Evening attire wes very simple, neither 
paint nor powder was worn, the bair was 
somewhat dishevelied, adiadem of gems, 
a tuoic of lace, no bodice to speak of, no 
hoops, and a quantity of flowers, where 
much afteocted.”’ 

We must not loss sight of the part the 
girdles played in the dress of these Direc- 
toire ladies, 

There wure just two girdles in fashion— 
the Venus girdles, for young matrons, 
worn just below the bust; the girdle of Di- 
ana, for young girls, tastened lower round 
the waist, 

The girdis in gold, studded with jewels, 
coun posed of cameos, and fastened with a 
buckle delicately and curiously worked, 
was one of the prettivst items of feminine 
dress, 





A CELEBRATED Poreian sage gave bia ad- 
vice oonceruing the ohotce of a wile: 
‘Choose no woman whose iips drop at the 
corners or your life will be a perpetaai 
mourning, nor yetshould tbey curve too 
much upward, for tnat denotes frivolity. 
Beware of the under lip that rolleth out- 
ward, for that woman hath little conscience, 
Select for a wife one whose lipsare straight, 
not thin, for then she is shrewd, but just the 
fulness tor perfect symmetry.” 
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“HOowp on, Sis!’’ exciaimed one of the 
little Rambo boys, as he paused at the door; 
‘don't go into the house, The minister is 


making acall.”’ ‘*How do you know?” in- 
quired his little sister. ‘“Can’t you hear 
matalking? She's got her Sunday voice 


on.” 
ee 


ma,”’ remarked the small boy, 
‘en’t it funny that everybody calle my lit- 


“Why do 


‘Say, 


tle brother a Y’”’ 
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k it ie funny, William?’”’ 
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‘‘Because when I dropped him 
on the floor this morning he didn’t boungs 
a bit.”’ 
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OCenfidential Correspondents. 


CHIOKEN.— You are not obliged to keep 
up the acqualotance of agentieman with whom you 
have danced uniess you choose, 


F, C. G.— You appear to know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘flirt’’ very well indeed; there is 
nO Occasion for us to give you any explanation of 
it. 


LITTLE W.—The dieparity is too great; it 
is always better for the gentieman to be a liittle 
older than the lady, bnt not so much as thirty 
pears. 


M. W. O.—Girla cannot be too careful in 
their conduct; and itisalwaysrisky to permit the 
escort of @ strange young men, uniessin a case of 
emergency. 


MaaGagig —We should recommend mar- 
riage. With a busband and «= home of your own, you 
would acquire great strength of character and won- 
derful self reliance, 


NrtT.—There is no set form for such in- 
troduction; you would simply say my cousin, Mr. or 
Mise So-and-so, or omit the cousin and simply men- 
tion the name, as yuu chovuse. 


TED.—A mong the Jews, we believe, it is 
the custom to bavea ‘‘given name,’’ which is equiv- 
alentto wna. wecall the Curis ian name Every Jew 
Las besidesa secret, private or ‘*huly’’ name, 


MARYLAND.—Tbe origin of tbeair, ** Yan- 
kee Doodle, *’ is involved in obscurity. It is said to 
be the tune of au old Evgiish nursery song called 
**Lucy Locket,’’ which wascurrentio the time of 
Charlies 1, 


KATE F.—Do not listen to the nonsense 
that peopie talk; there is nothing wrong in being en- 
gaged toa buicher, if he isa worthy man, His trade 
is DOL SB pleasant one, but it basnuthing to duo with 
his personal merits. 


JELLYBY.—The area of Hayti is ~8 000 
square niles; the population about 500 000, nine- 
tenths of whom are negroes, the rest chic fly mulat- 
toes. The language in use is French ard he State 
religion oman Catholic, The lewislaive power is 
in an Assembly end a l’resident chusen for four 
years. 


UNHArvy.—A strong will and a tirm 
resolution to abstain from the evil is the only real 
cure, If the case is your own, try it; sayto your- 
selt ‘I will not,’and keep to your resolution. You'll 
find the iirst days the hardest; if youcan keep trom 
it for a week, you will bave practically couquered 
the demon. 


LONELY.— You seem to have got into a 
scrape out of which noone can bheip you but your- 
self, We may bint that it was very bad taste to vive 
away anexpensive preseut such as you describe, 
You had better not allude to returning enything if 
you cannot send that along with the rest, 


O, T.—The words, ‘‘egoist” and “egotist,”’ 
“exolem’' and ‘‘egotiem,'’ are not identical, 
‘*Egoiats’’ is the name given in philosophy to hose 
metaphysicians who proiess to be sure of nothing 
but thelrown existence. An‘ ezotisi’’ is a person 
whose vaniiy iss6bown by the irguen! repenuonoft 
the Orst personal pronoun (iu Latin, ¢gv) in conver- 
sallun or writing. 


Orgka —Tbe original of the monster 
**Biue Beard’’ ie said to bave been Gilles de Retz, 
Lord of Lavel, who was born in 1406 and fought 
under the command vi Juao ot Aic. He becawe a 
marshal of France, and kept up a bluxly reioue 
until be bad squandered iis property, when he took 
Lo sorcery and ihe practice ui Paya rites, murdering 
many ycung children, He is sald to have been 
knows in his ilietime by the suvriquet of Barbe 
Blue, 


HENRY B.—Be not dismayed, Obstacies 
to success Ought to be incen'ives to go on, Persever- 
ance and courage win ihe baitice uf Ille, Wuen the 
celebrated Dr, Hunter, ove of the wreacest benefac- 
tore of tue huwan species, staried on bis wetropolitan 
career, he met with every viscouragewent. H » fist 
lecture in Lopuon was aitend:duniy vu. the porter. 
The great man, by bo weans discouraged, sald, 
*“Jobno, take that sheleton down, that I may with 
propriety say geniiemen.’*’ He deilvered tis lect- 
ure, Such aneXample of deterwiuaiiun avd iortl- 
tude Ought to encourage every yuuoxg wan 
who meets with diffcuiiles op the thresuould of Lis 
career, 


8S. D.— We have often given our advice 
on the subject of siammering. It is generally a 
nervous affection, though sometimes there is mal- 
formation of the mouth and turvat which helps to 
cause It; thisdoes nolappcarto be tie case with 
you. Make up your mid iat you wili cure your- 
seit, and you wil flad you have achieved sume blug, 
even by that, Praciice speaking whenever you are 
alone, loudly and slowly; wheu you stumble over a 
word, pause and iry agalnand axain til you have 
mastered tbe luciination tu gasp and stammer, When 
you are speaking Lo vihers, duit very siuwly; Lulok 
of the words Delure you ay: ak Lhew, aud de cot xive 
up in despair because you Canuvl succeed ali at cuce, 
W ben you bave mastered vue slogle word over which 
you bave been ip the nabit of siumbilug, you wiil 
bave dove greal tuiogs, aud the lace will show you 
that thecure isbeguo. Patience and perseverance 
must be your watchword Si@mmering can be 
cured, sod generally Lhe cure resis witb ihe sufierers 
themoeeives. 


PEDRO.—The State ceremony to which 
you refer. is what is known as ‘*takiny the cushion, ** 
and 19 a quaint vid Spanish custom ailil practiced at 
the Court o! Madrid, Is ovject ts to create noble 
ladies grandees of Spain, with therighito si: in the 
ruyal presence Dy permission of ibe king aud queen. 
Queen Christins, wisbing to admit several of tue 
young jadies of the Cuurt to the higher rank, held 
an investiture. All tue lady grandees of the Court 
assembied in one 0! (he Stace apartments, each pro- 
vided with alarge Cushion. in the centre of the 
room were placed 4 large arm-chair and alow stool. 
The qlueea entere d, atlended 
arm-chbair, and requested 
theircusbio.s. Then 
elevation to the higher raph, eac at 
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